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The Most Beautifully Bound 


SHAKESPEARE 
Ever Offered for Only 9 be 


maa 


ILL you let us send you for free examination—without 
money in advance, or any obligation—this lovely new 
volume containing ALL that Shakespeare ever wrote? 
Yes—every thrilling play, romantic sonnet, stirring poem 
—bound in the beauty the world’s great treasure so richly deserves! 


UX 


Here is a book exquisite enough for the most exclusive private 
library. Its luxurious cover of limp leather is Florentine-tooled and 
illuminated by hand in color, with the authentic heraldic shield of 

the Florentine Medici. Its 1312 pages 
are set in clear type, with specially 


ALL 3 4 P L AY s) designed title page. The paper is 

ALL HIS POEMS opaque, non-glaring. Completely 
thumb-indexed for convenient refer- 

mete of Errors ence. Page edges are tinted to blend 

| To understand politics, as it with binding. 

has always been and always 8 . a 

| will be, read this As you will realize when you hold it in your 

Antony and Cleopatra hands, seldom has the bookbinder’s art 

Measure for Measure created so beautiful a volume. Certainly 


Peceronont of Venice never at such a price! 


|Ails Well That Ends Well Attend World’s Greatest 


AMidsummer Night’s Dream sé Fy 5 ” 
Puck and Botton frolic for- Opening Nights 
| ever in purest fantasy. —For Less than 9c Each! 
Much Ado Avout Nothing 
The original woman-hating This superb volume should be the 
eae and what happens | cornerstone of your library. With it 

a resting in your hands, expect to 

Te ry 

Twe Gentlemen of Verona discover unsuspected pleasures—a 


The Tempe 
The wizara Yrospero, the Shakespeare that your schoolday 
brute Caliban, on an ens type of reading may never have 
| gcnanted island. revealed! On these vivid “‘first 
ies John Juliet night openings” you will chuckle 
King Richard If at the ever modern ‘‘wise-cracks”’ 
| King Henry IV of Falstaff, be fascinated by vo- 
and Falstaff,greatest comic luptuous Cleopatra, shudder at 
mney invented! the intrigues of Macbeth, thrill 
His own crown in doubt, he with Romeo in the ecstasics of 
demanded France's. love, be amazed at Iago’s treach- 
King Henry VI ery, step into the whimsical 
King Richard 111 world of Puck and Bottom. Or be 
Royal usurper, hypocrite, | enchanted with the Sonnets—or 
Kip Hones Wiki’ the unbridled passion of ‘‘The Rape 
Like people you may know, of Lucrece’”’ and ‘‘Venus and Adonis. 
Epeection Ww - dangerous Here, in Shakespeare, is the one person 
) those he lovec “ ther 
Troi who understood human nature as no oth 
lus and Cressida ever has, before or since. Look in his mirror 


Timon of Athens 
As You Like It and read yourself! 
SERRE SEE Se eee eee eee eee eee 
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Titus Andronicus 
Sthelto with his dangerous intrigue, uncanny philosophy, his humor and sly wit! Then, if you don't 
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Dr. S. DE LANGE reports— 


“He was 
a wreck _ 


You constipation 


Dr. Samuel de Lange, the noted Dutch 
physician, describes this case:— 


“J. K.—age 56—thin—no appetite. 
Had had constipation for years ...Ina 
month (after prescribing yeast) patient's 
weight had returned to normal—appetite 
excellent—felt vigorous and looked much 
improved. Now has regular evacuations.”’ 


R. DE LANGE, internal specialist; 

Doctor of the City Hospitals of Am- 

sterdam; Physician-in-Chief, Boerhaeve 
Clinic; medical author... 


He says: 
are carried thoongh the body. Headaches, 
indigestion, skin eruptions, susceptibility 
to colds and mental depression may follow. 

“Instead of harsh laxatives I recom- 
mend the corrective food, fresh yeast.* It 
helps get rid of accumulated wastes by 
softening them and restoring normal 
bowel action... It is the richest food in 
the vitamins B and G and when ‘irradi- 
ated’ supplies ‘sunshine’ vitamin D.” 

If you really want to correct constipation, try 
Fleischmann’s Yeast! You can get it at wr 
grocers, restaurants, soda fountains. Di- Ww 


rections on label. Eat 3 cakes every day! 


@ “A job in an office—not 


enough exercise . .. I began 
to feel tired and had head- 
aches, and no appetite,”’ 
writes Carl Herzinger, Los 
Angeles .. . **Fleischmann’s 
Yeast got rid of the poisons 
in my system. I almost never 
have a headache now.”’ 


*IMPORTANT! Fieisch- | 
mann’'s Yeast for health is sold | 
only in the foil-wrapped cake | 


with the yellow label. It's yeast 


in its fresh, effective form—the | 


kind doctors advise. 


Copyright, 1933, Standard Brands Incorporated | 
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Men of the Year 
Sirs: 
Considerable 
bound 
TIME’s 
runs as 
Hitler 6-t0-5 
Roosevelt 
Some Jap or Russian 
Dark horse leaping 
last six weeks of the 
This is perhaps off the 
interested in seeing what 
the event 


speculation exists in this snow- 
town concerning the identity of 
1933 Man of the Year. Current betting 
follows 


college 


3-t0-2 
10-to-I 

into prominence in the 

year——20-to-1 

record; but I will be 
confirmation, if any, 

accords. 


CHARLES CASSIL 
Hiram, Ohio 


What Man-of-the-Year bets are other 
readers making?—Eb. 


REYNARD 


Dollar Reports 
Sirs: 

Congratulations to the Editors of Time! Wel- 
come to your temperate and painstaking re- 
ports of this year’s all-important monetary de- 
when even the leading metropolit in 
dailies have apparently forsaken the respectable 
tradition of impartiality in their news columns, 
to propagandize for what they choose to call 
a sound dollar. Of particular social value are 
your candid, intelligible, impartial discussions 
of this difficult subject, when so many we read 
are drivel and buncombe. Congratulations! 


Rosert V. Horton 


velopments, 


New York 
For last 


7.—Ep. 


City 


week’s monetary news, see 


Vermont Footnote 
Sirs: 

On P. 47 of your 
pears the story of 
tional Life Insurance 

Unlike most publications 
you took occasion to effectively explain in a 
footnote that the National Life Insurance Co. 
of Montpelier, Vt., was in no way involved in 
this receivership. 

We already have evidence of the far-reaching 
effect of your considerable comment, and wish 
to express appreciation for the protection which 
you gave the National Life (of Vermont) 
through your explanatory note. 

This incident confirms the impression 
previously formed, and expressed, of the 
pleteness and thoroughness which characterize 
the information appearing in your magazine. 

Frep A. HowLanpD 
President 


issue of Oct. 30, there ap- 
the receivership of the Na- 
Company of the U. S. A. 
giving this news, 


I had 


com- 


National Life Insurance Co. 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Mink for $150 
Sirs: 

Time Nov. 13 outlines Fur 
Farming Industry briefly, clearly. 
err in one particular, the price of 
ing mink. $300 a pair for breeding 
reminiscent of the promotion days of fur 
ing when silver foxes sold for 


Trade and Fur 
lime does 
select breed- 
mink is 
farm 


$5,000 a pair, 


frequently earning large dividends on the enor. 
mous investment. Today’s prices of breeding 
stock based on fur value. Fur farmers today 
glad to get half the prices quoted by Tine fo: 
select Alaska, Quebec, Labrador mink. 


Roy D. Harmay 
Virginia Silver Fox Farms 
Christiansburg, Va. 


—-e 


Jew & German 


Sirs: 

In your publication of the 13th, I see a cap. 
tion under an illustration, on p. 10, under 
National Affairs, with photo of the Hon, Samuel 
Untermyer, reading “Jew Untermyer.’ 

This rather raw exhibition impels me to say 
to you that it is beyond comprehension in these 
times, in this stage of human instability, that 
you should display so little tact, to say th 
least, as to flaunt your anti-semitic tendencies 
before the eyes of your readers. 

To all appearances, your magazine js 
subsidized in the main, by the fanatics who havi 
now self-imposed themselves in Germany, 


Harry C. 
York City 


NEUBERGER 
New 


Sirs: 
You certainly have succeeded in your en- 
deavor to foster a subtle propaganda for the 
spread of race hatred in the ranks of your 
readers, as shown by the title under the picture 
of Mr. Samuel Untermyer, on p. 10 of your 
issue of Nov. 13. 
Brave, my dear editor, 
underlying current of 
abet the movement to 
institutions, yes, to 
of our government. 
You have indeed done well. 
myer” will no doubt 


for having shown the 
your policy to aid and 

overthrow our blessed 
undermine the very roots 


The “Jew Unter- 
help you in showing you 
the right way to retain the patronage of our 
American people who believe in the principles 
as expounded by the founders of our country 
Mr. Untermyer may be “shaggy-maned” as you 
say, but I venture to say that the Editor of 
Time Inc, is “shabby-brained.” 


Sorta M. LOEBINGER 
President 
Philanthropia Inc. 
New York City 


Sirs: 

Since the recent pogroms and _ reprisals 
in Germany you have described Jews by in- 
jecting a vein which the Jews might well be 
proud of, but by comparison tends to be made 
damning. I refer in particular to your Nov, 1 
issue which captions a photo of Samuel Unter- 
myer as “Jew Untermyer” and one of Luther 
as “German Luther.” Certainly you are aware 
that being a Jew is a creed not a nationality 
Why not “Protestant Luther’ or whatever his 
creed may be? Have we not suffered sufficient 
bigotry without having so unbiased a publica- 
tion as yours add wood to the already too long 
burning fire? 

There is no doubt that 
term Jew is correct; however, this can also be 
made venomous when used synonymously as th 
photos referred to. I trust that you will in 
the future make all descriptions of Jews by 


your usage of the 
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Perhaps that’s why he 
sits AT THE Bosses Desk 


2+ « « « « He has 
always believed in 
and provided for 


Living Protection 


a C. H. Coley did not 
buy his dairy with money from In- 
vestors Syndicate. But the fact that 
he had money when the opportunity 
came enabled him to buy that dairy 
from his boss. 

Today he has Investors Syndicate 
living Protection to provide for the 
education of his grandchildren. 

He is doing what so many thought- 
fulmen and women are doing nowa- 
days — providing a different and 
better sort of safeguard against the 
needs of the living future. 

You recognize that new necessity. 
You have seen ordinary savings 
swept away, security and property 
values punctured, obligations com- 
ing due and no money to meet them 
with, children growing up and no 
lmd to send them to college, the 
ears of earning power ticking away 
anl—nothing ahead. You have seen 
vhat Investors Syndicate saw thirty- 
une years ago—the need for Living 
Protection. 

Investors Syndicate provides the 
iy. It is not life insurance but it is 
(ually important. 

There is not the complication of a 
yecial contract for each special pur- 


pse—just one, simple, clear Certifi- 


INVESTORS 


| 


cate, so flexible that it adapts itself 
to your needs. 

Investors Syndicate was founded 
in 1894. Since the beginning it 
has maintained a perfect record for 
prompt payment of every obligation. 
Even during the last four years— 
these depression years—it has paid 
twenty-five million dollars in cash to 
its Certificate holders. 

Today, thousands of men and 
women, in this country and Canada, 
are entrusting to Investors Syndi- 
cate this vital responsibility for their 


Living Protection. 


SYNDICATE 


oo." Founded 1594 Oe 


Offices in 51 principal cities... 


representatives throughout United States and Canada 


us. AFFILIATED COMPANIES: INVESTORS SYNDICATE TITLE & GUARANTY 


W600 OUR pant 


Company, New York « Investors Synpicatr, Lrp., MOnTREAL 
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C. H. Coley started 
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able ‘to buy out the 
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Buffulo, New ¥ ork, He has - ae 
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he was 


“hat kind of Living Protection 
What hb lof I g Protect 
do you need? 


Is it protection when your best earning 
years are over? ‘To stand by you when you 
are out of a job? To build a reserve for 
your business? To buy a home? To see 
your children through college? 

Whatever the need, Investors Syndicate 
offers the help you need. The representa- 
tive of this institution, this service, can 
explain it all in just a few minutes of your 
time. To invite him to call on you places 
you under no obligation, except to give him 
those few minutes. 

Won’t you do that—for yourself? Mail 


the coupon today! 


Mail to Investors Syndicate, Dept., T311, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota, or consult phone book for address of office 
in your city. 


I am interested in Living Protection. 
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the Higher 





the Fewer.. 


The higher the forehead the fewer the hairs ... and the neerer 
you are to baldness. Take care, brother, while there is still time, 
and spare a few minutes a week for the proper care of your scalp. 
Before every shampoo give it a thorough ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic 
workout. Apply the Tonic generously to the scalp, and massage 
with a rotary motion until the head tingles, and the scalp feels 
loose. These treatments, given regularly, will keep the scalp in the 
pink of condition, the circulation stimulated, the hair vigorous, 
and abundant. Your druggist sells 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. Barbers every- 
where recommend and use it. Two 
convenient sizes of shaker-top bottles. 


BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 
Look for the trademark VASELINE 
when you buy. If you don’t see it you are 
not getting the genuine product of the 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Company, 
Consolidated, 17 State Street, New York. 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. Copr. 1933, Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons'd 








their nationalities and when necessary describe 
members of my faith as “Hebrew” rather than 
“Jew.” Your overconscientiousness is not taken 
as an affront, but rather your desire to please 
your readers. 

Yes, | am going to renew my subscription to 
one of the best publications it has been my 
pleasure to read in our generation, 4 

LEE GERTNER 

New York City 


Sirs: 

I have had my attention called, from a num- 
ber of directions, to your publication of the 
13th instant, in which appears a caption, under 


an illustration on p. 10, under the heading 


National Affairs, with a photograph, such cap- 
tion reading “Jew Untermyer.” 

I have had a number of similar squibs or 
observations from the issues of this paper called 
to my attention, showing a distinct anti-Semitic 
tendency. 

May I ask whether this is a deliberate part 
of the policy of your paper, or whether it is 
one of those things that is likely to occur in 
a publication without intent? In order that we 
may know how to deal with it in connection 
with the boycott, I would like to have an ex- 
pression of the views of your paper on this 
whole subject. It seems to me incredible that 
in this 20th Century a publication of wide cir- 
culation such as yours should have anti-Semitic 
tendencies, which I believe is contrary to the 
spirit of Americanism and will offend the sense 


| of propriety of non-Jews as well as Jews. 


SAMUEL UNTERMYER 

New York City 

In decrying Nazi activities in the U. § 
and agitating for a boycott of German 
goods and services, Lawyer Untermyer is 
acting not as lawyer, not as U. S. citizen, 
not as religionist, but as a Jew outraged 
by persecutions of fellow Jews. Chancel- 
lor Hitler’s pogroms are conducted not on 
religious grounds but on racial grounds 
(as a mask for underlying economic rea- 
sons). In labeling Lawyer Untermyer 
“Jew” in contrast to “German” for Am- 
bassador Luther, Time was strictly, sig- 
nificantly accurate. Trme did not thereby 
intend affront to Jewish sensibilities or 
express sympathy with the Nazi cause. 

In TrMe’s impartial eye, all races, 
creeds and colors receive the same ob- 
jective inspection, analysis, description. 
TIME is impatient of supersensitive mem- 
bers of any group who suspect and com- 
plain that it does otherwise.—Eb. 


© 








Negro Dailies 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Nov. 13, you refer to the 
Daily Citizen as the second U. S. Negro daily 
newspaper and the Atlanta World as the first 
U. S. Negro daily. It might interest you to 
know that the first Negro daily newspaper was 
the Cairo Gazette (Ill.) which was first issued 
April 23, 1882 and continued regularly for six 
months. Perhaps the second attempt to publish 
a Negro daily was the Columbus Messenger, at 


| Columbus, Ga., in 1888. 


Negro dailies have been published for short 
periods in Washington, D. C.; Richmond, Va 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Chicago, Il].; Baltimore, 
Md.: Knoxville, Tenn.: Nashville, Tenn. 

GrorcEe W. Gore Jr 

Nashville, Tenn. 

The Atlanta World is the first Negro 
paper to be published continuously since 
its founding as a daily (February 193?) 
—Eb. 


Ward’s Blocked Kick 
Sirs: 

Time is mistaken. In your summary last 
Friday of college football you credited Willis 
Ward of Michigan with blocking Illinois place 
kick for the point after touchdown (TIME, 
Nov. 13). The kick was low and so wide that 
it barely reached the corner of the end ener 
More important in that game was the go 
penalty on Illinois which placed the ball 0 
its one-yard line in Michigan’s possession wit 
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1; seconds of the first half to play. Followed 


Everhardus’ touchdown run... . 
WILFRID SMITH 

Chicago, Til. 

Time, though it relied on three eye- 
witness accounts, erred. The kick blocked 
by Negro Ward was the first punt of the 
game.—ED. 


Unbeaten Nebraska 
Sirs: 

Time is always so fair and democratic in its 
news items that we are certain you will not be 
jiended at this attempt of constructive criti- 
ism, and we are sure recognition of the Big 
six Conference football teams, namely Nebraska, 
kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Kansas State and 
lowa State, will be appreciated by your many 
readers in the Corn Belt. 

We are prompted to write because of omission 
—unjntentional, of course—of reference to any 
of the Big Six Teams in your article on fooi- 
ball, under the Sports section of the Nov. 13 
issue of Trme. You might very well have in- 
cluded the Nebraska Cornhuskers in your 
“Humpty-Dumpty” list of undefeated football 
teams this season. 

When Nebraska defeated Kansas Saturday, 
Nov. 11, by a score of 12-to-o, it won its third 
consecutive Big Six Conference championship 
tile. Coach Dana X. Bible has developed the 
Cornhuskers to the point where it is generally 
ecognized as one of the outstanding football 


teams of the country... . 
W. S. WHITTEN 
Secretary 
Lincoln Chamber of Commerce 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Sirs: 

... The Cornhusker football team... is 
undefeated and untied so far this season; has 
nly been scored upon once this fall; have won 
the Big Six Championship; .. . and if able to 
eieat Pittsburgh and lowa Universities, the 
next two foes, should certainly be one of the 
logical teams to be invited to play in the Rose 
bowl Tournament. ... 

Pui L. SIDLES 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Time limited itself to discussion of the 
six most conspicuous Humpty Dumpties 
of the season, intended no slight to other 
undefeated teams, which at that time in- 
cluded: Centenary, Duke, Louisiana State, 
Minnesota, St. Thomas, Nebraska, Ore- 
yon State, Oregon, Davis-Elkins, Du- 
quesne, Mississippi, Ursinus. For reports 
of Nebraska, able champion of the Big 
Six Conference, see Time, Nov. 20 and 


). 33 this issue. Last week’s score: Pitts- 
burgh 6, Nebraska o.—Eb. 
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TIME 


FOOT-LOOSE AND FOREVER FREE... 


The conquest of time and distance since the turn of the 
] 
century far outruns that of all the ages gone before. Man moves now with 
swiftness and with safety—by rail and plane and ship—foot-loose and 
forever free. Providin the means and ivin direction to this vast move- 
$ §iving 
ment of men and goods is more than a routine task; it is a business of 
world reach, charged with romance. That its words may reflect in full 
measure its deeds, only papers of the highest quality are worthy. And to 
this important purpose we nominate, with an assurance born of 152 years 


of performance, the fine papers from the mills of Crane. 


CRANE’S BOND—THE STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY 


, pd 
Crane's Fine Papers ¢ Mave IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





TIME 


TYPING BY WIRE 


TWO-WAY, NATION-WIDE COMMUNICATION 


TELETYPEWRITER EXCHANGE SERVICE 
IS DIRECT, SPEEDY AND ACCURATE 


TuroucuHout the country, business concerns are 
finding Teletypewriter Exchange Service an 
indispensable, time-saving and cost-cutting aid. 
Orders, inquiries, sales reports, shipping instruc- 
tions, statistical data, executive matters can be 
transmitted — promptly, directly, and at mod- 
erate cost. Like this: 

A business concern types on its teletypewriter 
the call number of the teletypewriter with which 


it wishes to communicate. The latter machine 


may be in another branch of the same company, 
or in the office, factory or warehouse of some 
other concern ... it may be in the same city 


or on the opposite side of the continent. 


The connection is quickly made by the 


4 


“teletypewriter central.” As the message is typed 
on the first machine, it is simultaneously repro- 
duced, letter for letter, on the teletypewriter at 
the distant point. 

Teletypewriter Service is two-way .. . both 
machines may send and receive on the same 
connection. Both make identical copies which 
serve as permanent records. In short, the two 
offices talk by writing. 

This modern business aid is helping to solve 
perplexing present-day problems for companies 
in your line of business. It would very likely 
prove equally valuable for you. Your local Bell 


Company will gladly tell you all about Typ- 


ing by Wire. Just call the Business Office. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 


Tories & Thomases 

On a stormy autumn day in Worcester, 
Mass. last year, little Catherine Murphy 
meta famous man. She was told that he 
was running for political office, but what 
impressed her most about him was the 
fact that he, too, suffered from infantile 
wralysis. He took crippled, nine-year-old 
(Catherine Murphy by the hand, promised 
that she would some day receive the treat- 
ment which had enabled him to take his 
ylace among the nation’s great in spite of 
iis affliction. 

Last week President Roosevelt did not 
forget his promise to Catherine Murphy. 
He arranged for her to start for Warm 
Springs, Ga. There she was to meet again 
her friend and benefactor, for the Presi- 
dent had arrived at Warm Springs for his 
nual Thanksgiving fortnight of rest and 
treatment. 

€ On his way to the Springs the President 
topped off at Savannah, where he helped 
debrate the bicentennial of his ‘other 
State” with a speech in which for the first 
time he took public notice of the crescendo 
if criticism of his monetary policies. As 
ditted the. occasion, President Roosevelt 
tudded his address with historical ref- 
erences. Herbert Hoover once publicly 
ompared himself to Washington at Valley 
forge. Franklin Roosevelt also linked 
limself with the Father of his Country 
when he declared: 

“It has been remarked of late by certain 
odern Tories that those who are today 
ncharge of your national government are 
uilty of great experimentation—and they 


reright. The same :uggc -tion was used 
when Englishmen, protesting in vain 
ainst intolerable conditions at home, 


lounded new colonies in tie American 
\ilderness as an experiment, and when the 
Washingtons and Adamses and Bullochs 
aeeted another great experiment in 
776.* 

“In all those years of the pioneer we 
must remember that even then there were 
te doubting Thomases, there was the 
jttsistent opposition of those who feared 
hinge. The saving grace of America lies 
nthe fact that the overwhelming majority 
i Americans are possessed of two great 
ualities—a sense of humor and a sense of 
hoportion. With the one they smile at 
‘hose who: would divide up all the money 
nthe nation on a per capita basis every 
‘iturday night and at those who lament 
that they would rather possess pounds and 


tancs than dollars. With our sense of 
es 

“Archibald Bulloch (1729-77) of Savannah, 
‘tamed Georgia Revolutionist, was a maternal 
‘estor of Theodore Roosevelt, hence also of 
Anna Eleanor Roosevelt Roosevelt and of 
Franklin Roosevelt’s children. 


proportion we understand and accept the 
fact that, in the short space of one year, 
we cannot cure the chronic illness that 
beset us for a dozen years.” 

@ First visitor at the “Little White 
House” at Warm Springs was U. S. Am- 
bassador to Cuba Sumner Welles, who had 


a 











Wide World 
Visitors SmM1ItH & RASKOB 


They ate cake. 


flown up from Havana. For weeks Pres- 
ident Grau San Martin had been agitating 
the removal of Mr. Welles. on the grounds 
that his sympathies still lay with the 
de Cespedes regime. Following: the U. S. 
precedent of never removing an envoy 
under fire without a policy change, Pres- 
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ident Roosevelt after a five-hour confer- 
ence persuaded Mr. Welles to return to 
his post after a quick trip to Washington 
to see Acting Secretary of State Phillips. 
@ While President Roosevelt was still in 
Washington, earlier in the week, news- 
hawks spotted little William Woodin 
scurrying out of the White House carry- 
ing a leather “ase under his arm. “What 
have you got there?” they asked. ‘“‘Medal- 
lions of the President,” said the nominal 
Secretary of the Treasury, “and they are 
going right back to the Philadelphia Mint 
to be made over. The President doesnt 
like them. They make him too young and 
show him wearing an Army _hair-cut.” 
Next day the President made over his 
Treasury Department command (see p. 8). 
@ Twenty guests of President & Mrs. 
Roosevelt, including Comedian Eddie 
Dowling and Cinemactress Lillian Gish, 
had dinner at the White House and saw a 
pre-view of a film adapted from Arnold 
Bennett’s uried Alive, featuring Miss 
Gish. At one point the President re- 
marked: ‘Eddie, that music is too heavily 
scored.” Mr. Dowling agreed. After the 
showing an English lady gushed: “I loved 
it! All those English scenes. I only 
wonder whether the American public will 
appreciate its subtle appeal?” ‘Tut, tut,” 
replied the smiling President. “I’m one of 
the American mob and I enjoyed it thor- 
oughly.” 

@ Alfred Emanuel Smith went to Wash- 
ington to be installed as a trustee of 
Catholic University. Not since he had 
stopped off in Albany on his way back 
from campaigning in Massachusetts for 
Franklin Roosevelt last year had the two 
oldtime friends met socially. Happy at 
the railroad station, he told reporters in- 
quiring about his health that he felt 
“like a whistle.” A White House invita- 


tion brought John J. Raskob and Edi- 
tor Smith, who has sharply criticized 
the Administration in his New Out- 


look, to the executive mansion for tea. 
There they met U. S. Ambassador-at- 
Large Davis, who had come to Washing- 
ton to talk disarmament with the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Dall and her “Sistie’ and 
“Buzzie.”’ Greeted by the President as 
“Al,” Editor Smith was in high spirits. 
He stalked about, gesticulating like an ac- 
tor, acting out funny stories while other 
guests roared with laughter.* After 30 
minutes he stopped at another teaparty 
of Mrs. Roosevelt’s on the floor below, 
asked her how many grandchildren she had. 


“T’ve got eight,” said Al Smith, “but don’t 


*Never a professional, Actor Smith won gold 
and silver medals for oratory while in St. James’ 
Parish School, appeared in most of the parish 
dramatic club’s plays. His favorite part: 
Congressman Bardwell Slote in The Almighty 


Dollar. 
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give up, you've still got a chance.” Later 
Al Smith emerged to tell reporters that 
politics had entered the conversation only 
once. “One of the children asked for an- 
other piece of cake. That has a political 
flavor.” News that James Joseph Hoey, 
floor leader for the Brown Derby at the 
1924 and 1928 Democratic national con- 
ventions, had been appointed collector of 
internal revenue in the second New York 
district came as a “surprise” to Mr. Smith. 
q@ Also in Washington on the same day 
was Tammany’s badly trounced Boss John 
F. Curry, visiting his son, an under- 
graduate at Georgetown University; but 
no White House invitation got he. On 
the contrary, the President appointed to 
the politically potent post of collector of 
internal revenue in the second New York 
district a man who had bolted the Tam- 
many ticket and had run on the McKee 
ticket with an endorsement from his in- 
timate friend, Al Smith. Name: James 
Joseph Hoey. 

@ The President’s technique of entertain- 
ing potent guests in the presence of others 
to preclude political gossip was again ex- 
hibited when J. Pierpont Morgan and U. S. 
Steel’s Myron C. Taylor were White 
House tea guests. At dinner two evenings 
previously, the President had entertained 
Bernard Mannes Baruch, a onetime ad- 
viser whom he had not seen since July. 
The result of a clever design of happy 
coincidences, these visits had the effect of 
assuring the nation’s businessmen that al- 
though Franklin Roosevelt might be pursu- 
ing a highly experimental monetary policy, 
he still was breaking bread with important 
“hard money” men. 

A week after his dinner ‘“Hard-Money 
Man” Baruch blasted inflation by pub- 
lishing in the Satevepost a resumé of his 
last February’s testimony before the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee. He wrote: 

“The plan [inflation] is deliberately de- 
signed to double some prices but not 
others. . . . In other words for every one 
citizen that it helped, it would harm five 
citizens by exactly as much as it helped 
the one.” 

@ Harking to the pleas of Missouri’s 
Governor Park, onetime Governor Caul- 
field and Senator Bennett Champ Clark, 
President Roosevelt pardoned Conrad 
Henry Mann, president of the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce, Republican leader 
and good friend of Herbert Hoover. Mr. 
Mann had been convicted of operating a 
lottery for the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
in 1930. Another prominent Republican, 
Senator James John (“Puddler Jim’’) 
Davis, was acquitted of a similar charge in 
connection with a Moose lottery last 
month. Fat, white-haired Mr. Mann 
served in Manhattan’s Federal House of 
Detention four hours of his five-month 
term, paid his $10,000 fine. He was said 
to have brought suit against his New York 
attorneys for “recklessly, negligently, un- 
skillfully” conducting his defense. 

@ The President signed an NRA code for 
the newsprint, paper and pulp industry, 
which is subject to revision after 90 days. 
@ In the absence of Secretary of State 
Hull, Secretary of the Treasury Woodin 
escorted Mrs. Roosevelt in to her first 


State dinner. Mrs. Roosevelt had chosen 
pink chrysanthemums and pom-pons for 
her table decorations. Her menu: clear 
soup with whipped cream, Thinsies, filet 
of trout, tomatoes & cucumbers, turkey, 
green beans, creamed cauliflower, sweet 
potatoes, cranberry jelly, cream cheese 
balls & pineapple salad, beaten biscuits, ice 
cream & cake (see p. 26). 

@ At Mrs. Roosevelt’s invitation, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Donner Roosevelt, Elliott’s 
divorced wife, and her son William, aged 
I year, arrived at the White House for a 
two weeks’ stay. As soon as her guest was 
comfortably settled, the First Lady made 
off to Groton to see her son John, to 
Boston to be with James. She planned to 
be in Warm Springs by Thanksgiving. 

@ Mrs. Roosevelt made it known that she 
had taken the physical examination for an 
airplane pilot’s license. So far, however, 
she has had no instruction. ‘Franklin said 
it would be foolish to take lessons unless I 


owned a plane myself,” she explained, “and 


it would be too expensive to do that, of 
course. . . . If I ever get a chance to fly 
to Europe in an airship, I will go in a 
minute.” 


THE CABINET 
Teachers & Pupils 


(See front cover) 

A cozy ceremony took place last week in 
the White House. President Roosevelt 
sat in his study—the Oval Room on the 
second floor, overlooking the wintry south 
lawn towards the bleak pinnacle of the 
Washington monument—surrounded by 
his paintings of white-sailed ships scouring 
green-blue _ seas. Around him was 
gathered an intimate group, some two 
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Acme 
SECRETARY & ACTING SECRETARY 


Mr. Woodin bowed to a bad throat and 
soft money. 


dozen personal friends and members of 
his official family. They were there to 
witness the administration of two oaths of 
office, simple in themselves, but of large 
importance to the company inside, to the 


country outside. The chief clerk of the 
Treasury swore in stalwart Henry Mor. 
genthau Jr. as Undersecretary of the 
Treasury, swore in Dr. William Irving 
Myers to succeed Mr. Morgenthau as 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. 

When the oaths had been taken the 
President turned his clear blue eyes upon 
the group. They passed over Mrs. Roose- 
velt; noted standing in the background 
the man who was his economic instructor 
at Harvard 30 years ago, Dr. Oliver Mit- 
chell Wentworth Sprague, more recently 
adviser to the Bank of England; noted 
youngish Dean Acheson, retiring Under- 
secretary of the Treasury, tall, lean and 
dark; noted a couple of assistant secre- 
taries, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
the Commissioner of Industrial Alcohol, 
the Directress of the Mint, the Chief of 
the Secret Service, a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board; noted, also, standing 
in the background but apart from Dr. 
Sprague, two other economists, Professor 
James Harvey Rogers of Yale, unofficial 
financial adviser to the Administration, 
and the man who 20 years ago had taught 
agricultural economics to Henry Morgen- 
thau Jr.—Professor George Frederick 
Warren of Cornell. 

Then for a moment the President’s eyes 
dwelt in kindly fashion on a family group, 
spry, fox-bearded Henry Morgenthau Sr., 
aged 77, standing with his wife, daughter- 
in-law and grandchildren. Old “Uncle 
Henry” was bursting with pride because 
his son was being honored even more 
greatly than he himself had been honored 
two decades before when another Demo- 
cratic President had named him Ambassa- 
dor to Constantinople. From _ happy 
“Uncle Henry” the presidential eye passed 
on and came to rest on little wizened Mr. 
Woodin. 

Two days before the President had 
made public two letters that had lately 
passed between him and his Secretary 0! 
the Treasury: 

“My Dear Governor,’ Mr. Woodin, long 
afflicted with a bad throat, had written 
from Manhattan. “It is so cheering to 
hear your voice over the telephone, 
that I always feel better after talking to 
you. Last August after a severe illness 

. you suggested that I try remaining 
away from my desk for a few weeks and, 
as far as possible, forget the Treasury. 

. Unfortunately I am not exactly built 
that way. .. . I have tried faithfully to 
carry out your suggestions, but it has 
been a failure. ...I feel that I must 
tender my resignation and seek complete 
rest and a change of climate. My physi 
cian has told me that unless I do this he 
will not be responsible for the oul- 
CORN .6 5 3 

“Dear Will,’* the President had an- 
swered, “. . . The first consideration 1s 
your complete recuperation and this cat 
only be accomplished by giving up al 
work for the next few months. . .. We 
need you back again and the country 
needs you back again. For this reason ] 
am going to ask you to withhold your 


*Mr. Woodin prefers to be called “Bill.” 
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resignation; to take a complete leave of 
absence and to do all you can to get full 
health and strength. . . . I hope that you 
wil do this for me. ~ 

Before the gathering in his study the 
President again turned to the retiring Sec- 
etary, again insisted with the enthusiasm 
of friendship that to Mr. Woodin was due 
| credit for bringing the U. S. safely 
through the financial difficulties since last 
March. Although those present were well 
qware that the President had_ himself 
shouldered the task of maintaining public 
wnfidence, no one begrudged the tribute, 
for it was a sentimental occasion. 

No sentimental occasion was it for 
Dean Acheson, retiring Undersecretary of 
Treasury, who at the same time was being 
ushered out of office without so much as 
; public acknowledgment of his services. 
Nor was it a sentimental occasion for Mr. 
\cheson’s friends. Since last March two 
young advisers have stood close to the 
President’s ear; Lewis Douglas, whom he 
made Director of the Budget, and Henry 
Morgenthau Jr. wnom he made head of 
the Farm Credit Administration. Budgeter 
Douglas, a “hard money” man, was very 
lose to the President as late as last May 
when Eugene Black was made Governor 
oi the Federal Reserve, and Dr. Sprague 
was called in as a prime Treasury adviser. 
Lew” Douglas was largely responsible for 
shhoe-horning his “hard money” friend, 
Dean Acheson, a young Washington law- 
yer, into the Treasury when the President 
was looking for someone to help Mr. 
Woodin. 

Gradually, however, as commodity 
ices failed to respond to the New Deal’s 
nagic wand, the President’s monetary 
plicy veered away from “hard money” 
ward depreciation of the dollar. That 
fitted better with Mr. Morgenthau’s ideas. 
The elder Morgenthau, who made his mil- 
ins in Bronx real estate, could probably 
ford to face inflation without undue 
ixiety, but Son Henry has long been 
tnown as more or less economically heter- 
ox by training. Last week when the 
resident made Henry Morgenthau Jr. not 
ily Undersecretary but at the same time 
ting Secretary of the Treasury, his act 
vis but a visible sign of a change in in- 
sible policy that had been steadily tak- 
ig place, a change to a policy abhorrent 
tothe “hard money” group. It was like- 
vise a sign that the teachings of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s old instructor Dr. Sprague 
id been definitely superseded by those of 
Mt. Morgenthau’s old instructor, Dr. 
Warren, 

No secret was it that Dr. Sprague was 
msidering resigning. The moment came 
hen Pupil Morgenthau, as Acting Secre- 
ty of the Treasury, decided there was 
om for only one school of thought, an- 
wounced rigorous censorship of Treasury 
itws, forbade government officials direct 
‘ontact with the Press. Oliver Mitchell 
‘entworth Sprague forthwith called news- 
nen together, issued his resignation. Said 
't.ina letter to the President: 

“I have reached the conclusion that 
tte is no defense from a drift into un- 
tstrained inflation other than an aroused 


and organized public opinion... . It is 
for the purpose of contributing to such a 
movement that I sever my connec- 
tions with your administration. It is 
possible that there still might be a meeting 


— — = = 





James H. RAnp Jr. 
His dollar was triumphant. 


of minds had I been offered any opportun- 
ity to discuss policies with you. But no 
opportunities whatever have been afforded 
me since my return from London in 
July. 

“T am convinced that this policy [gold 
buying abroad] will prove ineffective in 
securing a steady rise in prices 
Doubtless, given time, a depreciated dol- 
lar or a devalued dollar will yield a higher 
price level. But this will only come 
when the desired trade recovery has been 
realized. Our immediate concern is to 
extricate ourselves from the Depression, 
rather than with the course of prices 
after that happy event. 

“Finally, and of overshadowing im- 
portance, the present policy threatens a 
complete breakdown of the credit of the 
government. is 

Therefore to those who watched, last 
week’s ceremony in the Oval Room meant 
the installation of a new professor in the 
chair of U. S. economics—and left un- 
changed the fact that the President of the 
U. S. was his own Finance Minister 

Teacher from Cornell. George Fred- 
erick Warren, 59, Professor of Farm Man- 
agement and Agricultural Economics at 
the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture at Cornell, is an economist close to 
the soil. As a boy he herded sheep on his 
native farm in Clay County, Neb. After 
his degree from the University of Ne- 
braska and postgraduate study at Cornell 
he settled down in Ithaca in 1906 as an 
assistant professor in the Agricultural Col- 
lege and as operator of his own s5o00-acre 
farm close by. There he raised six chil- 
dren, cash crops and a large herd of Hol- 
stein cows. Scornful of theoretical and 
impractical farm methods, he liked to take 
his classes out to working farms, to say 
“Here is the farm, here is the farmer, 


and here are the facts.” One of his hard- 
headed sayings: “You paint a barn roof 
to preserve it. You paint a house to sell 
it. And you paint the sides of a barn to 
look at, if you can afford it.” His own 
barns had one coat of red paint when 
they were built, none since. 

On the faculty of the Agricultural Col- 
lege he rated high. His Farm Management 
has been a textbook in many an agricul- 
tural school since 1914. After the War he 
turned his attention particularly to the 
disastrous problem of farming and de- 
pression. With his younger associate, 
Professor Frank Ashmore Pearson, he 
worked out an immense number of 
statistics to show that the thing which 
controls price levels, which periodically 
sends farm prices tobogganing and puts 
farmers out of business, is the value 
of gold. 

With his quiet ways and_ trenchant 
phrases he made disciples of a multitude 
of his students and farmers whom he ad- 
vised to pay off their mortgages in the 
days when that was still possible 

In 1928 when Franklin Roosevelt was 
elected Governor of New York he named 
Henry Morgenthau Jr. to head a State 
Agricultural commission. Professor War- 
ren was appointed a member of his one- 
time pupil’s commission. Later Mr. Mor- 
genthau headed the State Conservation 
Commission, and Professor Warren, again 
a member, surveyed the marginal and sub- 
marginal lands of the State, made recom- 
mendations on which Governor Roosevelt 
based his reforestation program. Thus the 
team of Morgenthau & Warren began to 
work together and Franklin Roosevelt to 
rely on them 

Meantime Dr. Warren was working on 
his gold theory. Early last spring he and 
Professor Pearson issued a book, Prices 
(which, revised and brought up to date, 
had sold 6,000 copies to last week), to 
prove his point that, as price-makers, Sup- 
ply & Demand are not twins but quad- 
ruplets; that the price of a commodity is 
determined by the Supply & Demand for 
it along with the Supply & Demand for 
gold. Since to raise prices means to re- 
duce the value of the dollar, Dr. Warren 
demanded to know whether trying to re- 
duce the value of the dollar and still main- 
taining its gold content at 23.22 grains 
was not the equivalent of raising oneself 
by one’s bootstraps Accordingly he 
prophesied the failure of credit expansion, 
of domestic allotment and other price- 
raising schemes, prophesied continuance of 
drastic depression from three to nine 
years longer unless the U. S. abandoned 
its gold standard, revalued the dollar. 

Committee for the Nation. While Dr. 
Warren was still sticking to his academic 
last, a group of businessmen got busy to 
find a remedy for Depression. James H. 
Rand Jr., head of Remington Rand, Less- 
ing Rosenwald and General Wood of Sears 
Roebuck, Frank A. Vanderlip, Automan 
Errett Lobban Cord and many another 
formed the “Committee for the Nation,” 
became uninvited disciples of Professor 
Warren, went forth to preach his doctrine 
to businessmen and politicians. Last week 
Committeemen for the Nation had al- 
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most a free run of the White House office 
where their frequent visits left their im- 
press upon the presidential mind. 

Rubber Money. Last July when from 
the cruiser Jndianapolis President Roose- 
velt tossed off his amazing monetary mes- 
sage which disrupted the London Eco- 
nomic Conference, his lone companion and 
adviser aboard was none other than Henry 
Morgenthau Jr. At the time Mr. Morgen- 
thau’s presence so close to the presidential 
pen was minimized or ignored altogether 
but by last week its full significance was 
startlingly plain. 

When the Economic Conference met in 
June, the President’s hard money advisers 
sat in the seats of power. Secretary 
Woodin was ill and Dean Acheson was 
quietly running the Treasury. Hardmoney- 
men Sprague and George Leslie Harrison 
were in London tentatively arranging to 
stabilize the dollar. On June 29 Mr. Mor- 
genthau sped to Campobello Island, was 
on the launch with Mrs. Roosevelt to 
greet the President as he sailed on the 
Amberjack II. On July 1, the President 
and Mr. Morgenthau boarded the cruiser 
Indianapolis and steamed southward. Two 
days later the cruiser’s wireless ticked out 
the President’s message: 1) that the VU. S. 
would not consent to stabilize the dollar 
until prices had been raised higher; 2) 
that he planned to establish a dollar that 
would have the same purchasing power 
from generation to generation; 3) that do- 
mestic commodity prices came first and 
the question of stabilizing exchange was 
subordinate. 

President Roosevelt was hardly back in 
Washington before Professor Warren, 
along with Professor Rogers of Yale who 
holds similar although not identical mone- 
tary beliefs, was named unofficial adviser 
to the Administration. Since then Ad- 
viser Warren has worked long hours in the 
office he shares with Professor Rogers on 
the ground floor of the huge Commerce 
Building. The two professors have a 
double desk (always clear of papers) and 
a stenographer. Dr. Warren keeps no files, 
carries all his papers in a brief case with 
which he slips in and out of the side en- 
trance of the White House. Sometimes he 
returns to Ithaca for a day or two. In 
Washington he lives at the Cosmos Club 
one block from the White House. Since 
he has been in Washington he has spoken 
no word to the Press, written no articles, 
refused to express his opinions even by 
letter. 

For a time after the President’s instruc- 
tions to the London Conference the trace 
of Mr. Morgenthau’s and _ Professor 
Warren’s influence was not obvious. But 
in October the exchange value of the dol- 
lar began to mount. At the same time 
commodity prices started to sag badly (in 
accord with Dr. Warren’s theory), had to 
be propped up by large Government pur- 
chases of wheat. On Oct. 22 the President 
over the radio announced that the RFC 
would begin setting its own price for gold. 
A week later when that step had failed 
materially to reduce the exchange value 
of the dollar, gold purchases were ex- 
tended to the world market. Mr. Morgen- 
thau along with Jesse Jones, the complai- 


sant RFC chairman, and the reluctant 
Mr. Acheson, began to set the daily price 
of gold. 

Obstacles. Last week, with Mr. Mor- 
genthau in the vacant shoes of Dean 
Acheson, the new policy was in full swing, 
but it had obstacles: 

1) The opposition of the hard money 
men was getting organized. Day after the 
ceremony in the Oval Room of the White 
House, the directors of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce solemnly adopted a resolu- 
tion urging a speedy return to a dollar with 
a fixed gold content, charging that dollar 
uncertainty prevented recovery, upset 
Government credit. The same day the 
President on his way South (see p. 7) 
quoted John Stuart Mill’s statement: 
“History shows that great economic and 
social forces flow like a tide over com- 
munities only half conscious of that which 
is befalling them.” He admitted that the 
Administration was “guilty of great ex- 
perimentation” in its efforts to harness the 
tide. 

2) The steady depreciation of the dollar 
in foreign exchange had started a serious 
flight from the dollar. Jesse Jones ad- 
mitted that the RFC had not bought 
enough gold abroad “‘to fill your teeth,” but 
for several days the exchange value of the 
dollar held below the domestic value fixed 
by the RFC gold price. Estimates of the 
amount of private capital that had flown 
overseas varied from half a billion to a 
billion dollars. Such large sums of money 
leaving the country, drawn from U. S. 
banks or obtained from the sale of secur- 
ities had, as Mr. Morgenthau and Dr. 
Warren well knew, a very deflationary ef- 
fect. Not fearful of any wild money 
panic, which they firmly believe impossible 
as the U. S. Government is thoroughly 
solvent, and well aware that when the 
frightened capital returns it will have an 
inflationary effect, they decided, nonethe- 
less, to avoid having their present infla- 
tionary efforts canceled by a flight of 
capital. So for the first time the RFC’S 
gold price was held at the same figure 
($33.56) for five full days without advanc- 
ing. Then having steadied exchange a 
little, they resumed their efforts, boosted 
the price to $33.66 (a 61.4¢ dollar). 


- <——_ 


“Pretty Fat Turkey” 

With a cigaret holder between his smil- 
ing lips, President Roosevelt last week 
welcomed nearly 200 correspondents who 
pack-jammed his White House office to 
hear him announce after 16 long years 
U. S. recognition of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

In an easy, conversational tone the 
President said that he had gratifying news 
from the iron, steel and textile industries 
about the workings of the NRA. This 
produced blank stares only until the 
quicker-witted correspondents started to 
laugh at the President’s little joke. Seri- 
ously he then announced the exchange at 
11:50 p. m. the night before of five 
sets of diplomatic notes at the White 
House between himself and chubby, 
thick-tongued Maxim Maximovich Lit- 


vinoff, Commissar for Foreign Affairs of 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
Secretary of State Hull’s absence from the 
U. S. left unchanged the fact the Pres. 
ident of the U. S. was his own Foreign 
Minister. 

Phrases with which the President 
opened his letters were: “I am very happy 
... IT am glad... .I thank you. . ,, 
I am happy... .” Only one Litvinoff 
letter opened on so cheerful a note. The 
exchange covered five points: 1) Recog- 
nition; 2) Propaganda; 3) Freedom of 
worship; 4) Protection of nationals: and 
5) Debts and claims. 


Horse Trade. “If one wants to esti- 
mate the ‘horse trade,’ I should say M. 
Litvinoff has got perhaps a shade the 
worst of it,” declared Muscovite Walter 
Duranty of the New York Times, “but. 
on the other hand, to vary the metaphor, 
Mr. Litvinoff is taking home a pretty fat 
turkey for Thanksgiving.” 

The “fat turkey” consists in the fact 
that President Roosevelt extended recog- 
nition without obtaining any concession 
important from the Soviet point of view. 
He did obtain concessions important from 
the point of view of the many U. S. citi- 
zens who know little about the actual 
policies and laws of the Soviet Union. 

Thus Communist propaganda will con- 
tinue to be fomented in the U. S. by the 
U. S. Workers’ Party whose avowedly 
Communist leaders will continue their 
close liaison with the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union and the Comintern, 
Third International or World Communist 
Party which is technically superior to 
both and retains its Moscow headquarters 
On the other hand, M. Litvinoff promised 
that “it will be the fixed policy of the 
Government” of Russia (he could not 
promise for the Party headed by Josef 
Stalin) to “refrain” in the most scrupu- 
lous manner from any interference in 
U. S. affairs; to “restrain” from such in- 
terference “all organizations of the Soviet 
Government or under its direct or indirect 
control, including organizations in receipt 
of any financial assistance from it”; to 
refuse to harbor on Russian soil any group 
“which makes claim to be the Government 
of or makes any attempt on the territorial 
integrity of the United States.” 

On the issue of freedom of worship the 
President insisted on a long series ol 
guarantees protecting U. S. citizens and 
U. S. pastors in Russia, which Comrade 
Litvinoff informed him are already con- 
tained in Soviet law, quoting the pertinent 
passages (see p. 14). 

As to protection of U. S. citizens in 
Russia, they are guaranteed the right to 
choose their own counsel when arrested 
(a right denied to the British engineers in 
the Metropolitan-Vickers case last spring). 
In general U. S. citizens in Russia will 
have legal rights “not less favorable than 
those enjoyed in the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics by nationals of the na- 
tion most favored in this respect.” 

On the issue of the unpaid Russian debt 
to the U. S. Government of $187,000,000 
contracted by the Kerensky Government 
and the private claims of U. S. citizens 
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damaged to the extent of about $400,000,- 
oo by the Bolsheviki, President Roose- 
yelt and Comrade Litvinoff made no horse 
or other trade last week, left that to 
future negotiation. As a goodwill gesture 
the Soviet Commissar waived Russia’s 
counter-claims for damage done by the 
U. $. expeditionary force in Siberia after 
the War, did not waive Russia’s similar 
ad larger claims arising from the damage 
ime by the U. S. expeditionary force in 
the White Sea-Archangel region northeast 
of Leningrad. 

Bullitt to Moscow. Before President 
Roosevelt let the correspondents out of 
his study on their race to spread the news 
of recognition he broke one more prece- 
dent by announcing the name of the fu- 
wre U. S. Ambassador to a Great Power 
iefore its Government had had a chance 
0 declare him persona grata. But Mr. 
Roosevelt well knew he was pleasing Rus- 
jans when he rolled out the name of 
Philadelphia’s amazing young millionaire- 
iplomatist-novelist - divorced-husband-ot - 
Communist William Christian Bullitt. 
Mutual friends brought Bill Bullitt to 
Woodrow Wilson during the War, when 
ihe President needed an inside dopester 
wm what had been going on in Germany. 
bill was fresh from Yale and the Phila- 
lphia Public Ledger. In its sedate of- 
ices he and a few cronies, including Car- 
tonist Bill Sykes, used to play “golf” 
very morning with balls made of paper 
wads while Golfer Bullitt’s huge Russian 
wolfhound barked. In 1915 the Ledger 
put Mr. Bullitt aboard the S. S. Oscar JJ, 
hartered by Henry Ferd “to get the boys 
ut of the trenches by Christmas.” His 
unding of this story earned Reporter 
jullitt a name for brilliant satire. Next 
year he married Socialite Ernesta Drinker. 
Since the U. S. was not yet at War, there 
Was NO reason why they should not spend 
heir honeymoon behind the German lines 
1 France and Russia, and spend it there 
hey did, banqueted by such Kaiserly 
lvorites as German Admiral Count von 
Spee, 

Once the U. S. declared War, Mr. Bul- 
iit was snapped up by the State Depart- 
hent as an expert on the Enemy Powers. 
\tthe Peace Conference he thought that 
hesident Wilson and Premier Lloyd 
eorge had taken him into their confidence 
nd set off in 1919 on a secret mission to 
ussia, accompanied by Journalist Lincoln 
‘ellens. Together they came to the orig- 
ial conclusion that the Soviet Govern- 
ient was not about to fall, made a tenta- 
We recognition deal with Dictator Nikolai 
lenin and rushed proudly back to Paris 
vhere shocked President Wilson consigned 
their work to his wastebasket. Too rich to 
ep his mouth shut and try to save his 
(ateer as a diplomat, Bill Bullitt exploded: 
Im going to the Riviera, lie in the sand 
ind watch the world go to Hell!” 

Instead, Mr. Bullitt turned up before 
the U. S$. Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to make screaming headlines for 
ys by blurting out his inside opinions 
ithe Paris Peace Conference, Treaty of 
tsailles and League of Nations. Pre- 
met Lioyd George dignified these pro- 
dings by calling Mr. Bullitt a “liar,” 


referred contemptuously to “a journey 
some boys are reported to have made to 
Russia.’””’ When smug Philadelphia friends 
called him a “Bolshevik” and when his 
first wife divorced him in 1923, Bill Bullitt 
married the widow of John Reed, the 
U. S. Communist who went through the 
Russian Revolution, wrote Ten Days 
That Shook the World, died of typhus 
in Moscow and was buried with highest 
Soviet honors in the Kremlin wall. The 
new Mrs. Bullitt, an out-and-out Red, 
appeared in Philadelphia in Russian cos- 
tumes complete with high boots. Before 
Mr. Bullitt divorced her in 1930, she 
encouraged him to expose the foibles of 
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Keystone 
AMBASSADOR BULLITT 
His Philadelphia uncle felt disgraced 


his class in /t’s Not Done, a slashing 
novel in which scandalized Philadelphians 
thought they recognized Financier Stotes- 
bury, Merchant Wanamaker and Sateve- 
poster Curtis, all deftly mocked. 

Early on the Roosevelt bandwagon, ir- 
repressible Bill Bullitt turned up in Lon- 
don as Executive Officer of the U. S. Dele- 
gation to the World Monetary and Eco- 
nomic Conference. Offside he had long 
conversations with Chief Soviet Delegate 
Litvinoff. Possibly these talks paved 
the way for recognition. 

In Episcopal Church House, Philadel- 
phia, last week Archdeacon the Rev. 
James F. Bullitt, uncle of the new Am- 
bassador, flared: “The United States has 
disgraced itself by establishing relations 
with a country which is beyond the pale— 
a pariah among nations!” 

Pariah? Up to last week Uruguay was 
the only nation in North, Central or 
South America to have diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. Canadian 
Prime Minister Richard Bedford Bennett, 
rich and pious, is a thorough-going Soviet- 
ophobe. Mexico extended recognition 
only to withdraw it with loud complaints 
of Communist propaganda. But Soviet 
Russia—one-sixth of the world—is no 
pariah. Her government has now been 
recognized by Afghanistan, Austria, China, 


Danzig, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain (none of 
the British dominions has _ extended 
recognition), Greece, Iceland, Irak, Italy, 
Japan, the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 
Latvia, Lithuania, Mongolia, Norway, 
Persia, Poland, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, the 
U. S. and Uruguay. 

Virtually all U. S. newsorgans approved 
the President’s act of recognition last 
week, or at least did not oppose. Senator 
Borah, dean of Recognitionists, was so 
pleased that from Boise, Idaho he tele- 
graphed congratulations to both President 
Roosevelt and Comrade Litvinoff. 

“Whether we accept defeat gracefully 
or not,” bristled National Commander 
Edward A. Hayes of the American Legion, 
“we will neverapprove theadmitted tenets 
that are opposed in principle and in prac- 
tice to our belief in the Deity and our 
belief in American institutions and gov- 
ernment. 

“We hope recognition will not permit 
an easier dissemination of those tenets, 
nor their encouragement in the United 
States. If it does, then the American 
Legion will continue to oppose them in 
every legal way possible.” 

Irreconcilably opposed remained Presi- 
dent William Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. “There are a great 
many people in America,” said he darkly, 
“who are pleased and satisfied because 
the American Federation of Labor has 
refused to compromise and stands now, 
as it always has, a foe to Communism and 
to the acceptance of the Communistic 
philosophy.” 

Abroad, Tokyo was the only capital— 
except Moscow (see p. 14)—in which 
U. S.-Russian recognition created any stir 
Tokyo papers printed screaming extras 
Japanese, who mortally fear any aid the 
U.S. may give to Russia, their traditional 
foe, read the extras with pounding pulses 
Everything, realists realize, now depends 
upon the size of credits which the U. S 
proceeds to extend to Russia, notorious 
for her reluctance to pay in cash, her in- 
sistence on long rather than short-term 
credits As the President went off to 
Warm Springs (see p. 7), Comrade Lit- 
vinoff stayed in Washington to talk credits 
with the Treasury, the R. F. C. and cer- 
tain financiers. 

When her Five-Year Plan was at its 
highest tempo, the Soviet Union bought 
$114,000,000 from ‘the U. S. in 1930, 
iapered off last year to $12,000,000, partly 
because the German Government offered 
easier credit terms. Last week Adminis 
tration officials spoke of Soviet purchases 
from the U. S. to total $350,000,000 within 
the next twelvemonth, but several Re- 
publican Senators plaintively urged cau- 
tion. “I have no objection to recogni- 
tion,” said Pennsylvania’s Reed, “if it 
does not call for the lending of money 
to the Soviet Union by any [U. S.] Gov- 
ernment agency.” 

Rallying to the President, most Demo- 
cratic Senators echoed North Carolina’s 
Reynolds: “My impression of Russia is 
extremely favorable. I think recognition 
will be a great benefit to American farm- 
ers and manufacturers.” 
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Sayre for Payer 

Last week President Roosevelt, once a 
member of Woodrow Wilson’s sub-Cab- 
inet, appointed to his sub-Cabinet a Wil- 
son son-in-law. Francis Bowes Sayre, 
48, Harvard Law School professor and 
Commissioner of Correction for Massa- 
chusetts, was made Assistant Secretary 
of State. 

The Senate presented her with a silver 
service, the House with a diamond neck- 
lace when in 1913 Jessie Woodrow Wil- 
son, the President’s second daughter, was 
married in the White House East Room 
to Francis Sayre, who had just resigned 
as a deputy assistant district attorney 
in New York City. Soon he was made 
assistant to the president of Williams Col- 
lege, whence he was graduated in 1909. 
He went to teach at Harvard Law in 1917. 
Last January Mrs. Sayre, who had long 
served on the executive committee of 
the Massachusetts Democracy, died after 
a gall bladder operation (TrmeE, Jan. 23). 

Assistant Secretary Sayre took a leave 
of absence from Harvard in 1923, jour- 
neyed to Bangkok to be international law 
adviser to King Rama VI. His experience 
in negotiating commercial treaties be- 
tween Siam and nine European nations 
seemed to qualify him for last week’s new 
job, which will be chiefly concerned with 
the commercial aspects of treaties. Mr. 
Sayre got news of his appointment just 
before he saw his alma mater beat its 
traditional rival, Amherst, 14-to-o at 
football at Williamstown. 

The man Assistant Secretary Sayre re- 
places was the most picturesque and elo- 
quent protégé Professor Raymond Moley 
brought into the State Department with 
him. Harry Franklin Payer delighted 
Washington with his old-fashioned col- 
lars, his apple cheeks, his Pickwickian 
tufts of frizzy hair, with his office fitted 
out with paintings and rich carpets like 
a salon, with his gold-plated Packard 
roadster in which he drove to work each 


morning. With the customary “regrets” 
Assistant Secretary Payer, last of the 


Moleymen, was shifted over to Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. where he will 
function as special counsel on foreign 


trade. His friends regarded this change 
as something of a promotion. “I’m 
thrilled.” cried Special Counsel Payer. 


“T don’t know why they chose such a bum 
lawyer as me. I haven’t done very much 
since I came to the State Department ex- 
cept loaf.” 


RECOVERY 
Satisfied Steel 


Twice last week Board Chairman My- 
ron Charles Taylor of U. S. Steel 
popped into the White House—once by 
himself “to pay his respects,’ and once 
with John Pierpont Morgan so that Mr. 
Morgan could pay his respects, too. This 
week the steel industry completes the 
go-day trial period stipulated by Steel’s 
NRA code. Had thev wished, the na- 
tion’s steelmasters could have asked for 
a re-hearing on their code, could have 
tried to get the Government to alter their 
wage, hour and marketing agreements. 


But Steel did not so wish. Instead, the 
American Iron & Steel Institute asked 
Administrator Hugh Samuel Johnson to 
continue its code until May 31, 1934. 
Further, Steel expressed “its general sat- 
isfaction with the operations of the code 
in its effects on the industry.” Coming 
on the heels of last month’s reaction 
against the NRA, the steel industry’s 
graceful and timely gesture was much ap- 
preciated by General Johnson and the 
White House. 

Reporting to the NRA, the Iron & Steel 
Institute stated that 213 of the 237 com- 
panies in the industry had between June 
17 and Oct. 14 increased their wages 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY SAYRE 
He trained in Siam. 
(See col. 1) 


32.1%, their payrolls 28.3%. At the 
same time that he forwarded Steel’s re- 
port to the President, General Johnson 
included some NRA statistics, gathered 
from 208 companies. These showed that 
between June and September the indus- 
try had raised its average wages per hour 
19.9% (from 52.8¢ to 63.6¢), had de- 
creased the average work week 16.8%. 
Discouraging spot on the Institute’s re- 
port came in tabulating production figures, 
calculated from June 17, at the beginning 
of the summer boomlet. Since that time 
the industry's operating schedules had de- 
clined from 47% of capacity to 44%. 
But since Aug. 15, said General Johnson, 
finished steel prices had increased from 
1.979¢ per lb. to 2.015¢. Pig iron had 
risen from $15.94 per gross ton to $16.61. 


A 
o—— 


Indictment No. 1 


An insignificant little corporation in 
Brooklyn last week skyrocketed into na- 
tional prominence when Hercules Gaso- 
line Filling Stations Inc. was made the 
target for the first Federal indictment 
charging violation of a permanent NRA 
code. The owners were accused of work- 
ing their employes 18 hours per week 
longer than the petroleum code allowed, 





with failure to post gasoline prices, 
“This will show that the National Re. 
covery Act has teeth in it,” snapped U. § 
Attorney Howard W. Ameli of Brooklyn, 
Counsel for the defense retorted: “We did 
not sign the code, but a number of our 
competitors who did sign it, proceeded to 
violate it. . . . In order to compete with 
them and keep our business going we had 
to work our men the same number of 
hours that they did. We refuse to be 
made the goat. This case may bust the 
whole NRA question wide open!” 


CRIME 
Death After Dark 


One still dusk fortnight ago a small 
closed car sped along the highway between 
San Jose, Calif. and San Mateo. Inside 
were two kidnappers and their. victim, 
Brooke Hart, 22, son of San Jose’s wealth- 
iest department store owner. On the San 
Mateo bridge across a corner of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, the car stopped. The three men 
got out. One of them from _ behind 
smashed Brooke Hart’s skull with a brick. 
Together they bound his limp body with 
baling wire, stole his wallet, lifted him 
over the bridge railing, heaved him into 
San Francisco Bay. 

Three hours later the telephone rang 
in the Hart home in San Jose. To Brooke 
Hart’s sister a voice said: “Your brother 
is being held for $40,000 ransom, and if 
the family notifies the police, they will 
never see Brooke Hart again.” A printed 
card and two letters arrived later from 
the kidnappers: “Your son is o.k. and 
treated well. ... Be ready to take a 
week’s trip on an hour's notice.... 
Brooke is not with the writer but is held 
at a remote point... . He is being 
treated as well as possible but the case is 
getting too much publicity for us to hold 
him any longer.” 

For six tense days the family waited 
while police hunted. One night last week 
the kidnappers again telephoned the Hart 
home. Police intercepted the call, traced 
it to a garage near San Jose City Hall. At 
the garage they found a husky man in a 
faded blue sweater still talking in the 
telephone booth. They dragged him out 
He said his name was Thurmond. At a 
nearby hotel they caught his accomplice, 
one John Holmes, unemployed oil worker. 

From the pair police sweated a full 
confession. They described the crime 
even down to the detail that Hart “strug- 
gled slightly’ as they hoisted him over 
the rail. Their explanation of the murder: 
“We didn’t want to bother lugging him 
around the countryside.” 

After the kidnappers had been deposited 
in the San Francisco jail to escape mob 
violence, police continued to drag the 
waters around San Mateo bridge tor 
Brooke Hart’s body. Even without 4 
corpus delicti the State was primed to 
hang Thurmond and Holmes under Cali- 
fornia’s brand new kidnapping statute. 


*With the repeal of Prohibition, big boot- 
leggers are turning to the gasoline racket. This 
week in Manhattan officials of nine Easter 
States will meet to discuss the bootleg menace, 
try to co-ordinate tax collecting efforts. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Parliament’s Week 

The Commons— 

C@Reacted with dominant Conservative 
cheers and impotent Laborite scowls when 
brisk, cheery Sir Bolton Meredith Eyres 
Monsell, First Lord of the Admiralty, an- 
nounced an abrupt shift in the emphasis 
of Britain’s current naval building pro- 
gam from small cruisers to large. 

“The policy of building cruisers of com- 
yaratively small tonnage was adopted by 
His Majesty's Government,” said Sir Bol- 
ton, “in the hope that other nations would 


KeyStone 
Str HERBERT SAMUEL 


His crossing foredoomed the Government. 


follow our lead.” However, the U. S. and 
Japan continue to build large cruisers.* 
Therefore Britain, which had intended to 
build three small Arethusa-type cruisers 
(5.450 tons, 6 in. guns) and one Leander- 
type (7,000 tons, 6 in. guns) next year, 
wil now build a single miazet Arethusa 
ind two whopping cruisers of 9,000 tons 
each, equipped with guns whose size Sir 
Bolton did not reveal. 

This step, he declared, was taken by 
His Majesty’s Government “after the 
most anxious consideration and with much 
regret.” 

(Hearkened in blank amazement as La- 
vorite Morgan Jones, who had gone to the 

House distraught from the sick bed of his 
ving daughter, hurled wildly at British 
Nobel Peaceman Sir Austen Chamberlain 
the charge that “By his speeches he 
ee 
“Commencing at the Coolidge Geneva Naval 
Conference (Time, June 27, 1927, ef seq.) there 
was been a constant British effort to get the 
U. 8. and Japan to standardize on the small 
‘ort-range cruiser, a type Britain can use most 
heiently from her many naval bases. Not hav- 
Mf anything like so many bases, the U. S. and 
pan require and have been building large, 
Mg-range cruisers. 

Launched at Camden, N. J. last week was 
the 10,000 ton, 8-inch gun Tuscaloosa, the 15th 
tulser built by the U. S. under the London 
wal Treaty. 





encouraged the high-handed policy of 
Japan in Manchuria!” 

Realizing his error next day Laborite 
Jones humbly apologized to Sir Austen 
in the House: “I am the more grieved 
that I made the statement because it was 
applied to a right honorable member 
whose unfailing courtesy has won the 
unstinted admiration of the whole House. 
I hope the House will acquit me of any 
malicious intent, and in offering my apol- 
ogy to the right honorable member him- 
self, I hope he will find it possible to for- 
give, if not to forget.” 

“Will the House allow me,” handsomely 
replied Sir Austen, “to thank the right 
honorable gentleman for the very hand- 
some way in which he has treated this 
incident, and to say I hope it will not 
weaken, but will confirm the friendly rela- 
tions which should exist between members 
sitting on opposite sides of the House.” 

Hawk-nosed, bemonocled Conservative 
Sir Austen, Knight of the Garter, then 
crossed from the Government to the Op- 
position side of the House, sat down be- 
side Mr. Jones, warmly pressed his hand 
and sympathized in his trouble. 

@ Digested with relish statistics show- 
ing that the Government’s revenue re- 
ceipts are running above and its expendi- 
tures below Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Neville Chamberlain’s budgetary expecta- 
tions. The deficit stood at only £67,470,- 
g21 last week, compared to £110,213,910 
a year ago. With winter income tax pay- 
ments (heaviest of the year) about to roll 
in, the House confidently expected last 
week to vote tax reductions by next spring. 
@ Sensed afar off but inevitably impend- 
ing, the doom of the MacDonald National 
Government, as 33 Liberal M. P.’s under 
Sir Herbert Samuel, once Prime Minister 
MacDonald’s Home Secretary, broke defi- 
nitely with the Government and an- 
nounced their intention to “cross the 
floor” of the House and sit with what is 
termed His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition. 

Sir Herbert made clear that his Liberals 
are not joining the Laborites, but will go 
to the polls as Liberals in the next general 
election and try to win back at least a 
balance-of-power position for their once 
illustrious Party. ‘We find ourselves in 
disagreement with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,” said Sir Samuel, “‘on almost every 
issue except their Indian policy.” 

Thirty-five former Liberal M. P.’s who 
now call themselves “National Liberals” 
and rally around Foreign Secretary Sir 
John Simon, remain supporters of the 
Government whose prestige badly 
rocked by Labor’s sensational gains in the 
recent municipal election (Time, Nov. 13). 
@ Assembled with the House of Lords to 
hear George V in his robes of state open 
the regular 1933-34 session of Parliament 
with a carefully non-committal statement 
of policy, were shocked to hear violent 
Laborite John McGovern bellow “You are 
a gang of lazy, idle parasites living on the 
wealth other people create” so soon after 
the Crown address that it sounded like an 
interruption. Peeresses peered from the 
gallery, the King and Queen stared 
straight ahead. 


was 





Lady & Lion 

To enlisted men of His Majesty’s fight- 
ing forces the name “Fanny” conjures up 
a vivid image of Dame Fanny Lucy Hous- 
ton whose social equals call her “Lucy.” 

A friend to all the King’s horses, all 
the King’s men and especially to all the 
King’s battleships and airplanes is Lady 
Houston, reputedly George V’s richest 
female subject. Without her sudden, im- 
pressive gift of £100,000, the British Air 
Ministry could not have entered and won 
the final Schneider Trophy Races (Time, 
Sept. 14, 1931). Last week irrepressible 
Dame (“Fanny”) Lucy was at it again on 





Acme 
Lapy Houston 


She backed down on treachery. 


her yacht, The Liberty once owned by 
not-quite-so-rich and eccentric Joseph 


Pulitzer. From The Liberty, on which 
Lady Houston lives with steam constantly 
up, blazes at her whim an electric sign 
DOWN WITH MACDONALD, THE 
TRAITOR! 

Because she admires rich, pious Con- 
servative Canadian Premier Richard Bed- 
ford Bennett as much as she despises poor, 
pious Pacifist Prime Minister MacDonald, 
Lady Houston picked a likely horse last 
year, named him “R. B. Bennett” and 
had the satisfaction of seeing him win the 
North Derby at Newcastle. Last week in 
her large fore-cabin aboard The Liberty 
she haughtily received the manager of 
London’s Saturday Review, which she 
owns. Cringingly he told her that the 
leading wholesale newsdealers of Great 
Britain, on advice of their solicitors, had 
refused to distribute the next copy of the 
Saturday Review if it should contain, as 
planned, Lady Houston’s _ personally 
penned opinion of the Prime Minister. 

Apropos of the U. S.’s recently upped 
naval building program (TrmeE, July 10, 
et seq.) and before the British Admiralty 
retorted in kind (see col. 1), Lady Hous- 
ton had written for her Saturday Review 
that Prime Minister MacDonald was 
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“squandering millions on peace con- 
ferences” while he let the Empire’s 
defense forces go to ruin. This was only 
to be expected, she slashed, from a man 
who, like Scot MacDonald, urged British 
munitions workers to strike during the 
War at a time when British soldiers at the 
front were short of shells. “How can you 
be secure?’’ Dame Lucy planned to query 
the readers of the Saturday Review. “How 
can you be sure your dear ones will not 
be sacrificed through the treachery of this 
traitor?” 

Perspiring, the Saturday Review’s man- 
ager finally argued irate Dame Lucy into 
withdrawing the two most offensive para- 
graphs of her article from copies of the 
Saturday Review intended for the whole- 
sale news dealers. “But I shall keep on in 
some other way!” she declared, repeating 
her determination not to let the British 
lion remain what she calls “a toothless old 
lap dog!” Next day itinerant vendors 
hawked furtively on the streets of London 
a special, unexpurgated issue of the Satur- 
day Review. 

No sooner was he back in London than 
the Saturday Review’s distracted man- 
ager received an irate cablegram from Dr. 
Paul Joseph Goebbels, German Minister 
of Propaganda and Public Enlighten- 
ment: 

“JT have just learned that you are about 
to publish an article alleged to have been 
written by me, under the caption Ger- 
many’s Aim: She Wants More Territory. 
. . . I declare herewith explicitly that I 
have written no such paper either for you 
or any other publication... . 1 expect 
in fairness that you will immediately stop 
the issue in question, or, if too late for 
that, you will make known my disavowal.” 

The manager made known the dis- 
avowal. 


CANADA 
“Trouble & Tragedy” 


Pulling up his car in Bonniéres, France, 
last week, Fulford Patrick Hardy, 22, On- 
tario socialite, suddenly cracked his mother 
over the head with the automobile crank, 
and drove off shouting “I’ve gone crazy! 
I’ve gone crazy!” Such at least was Mrs. 
Hardy’s recollection of what happened be- 
fore she collapsed. “I can’t think why he 
did it,’ she added later. “He was such a 
good cheery boy about the house.” 

Several hours later Fulford Patrick 
Hardy turned up at the police station with 
his face scratched, all the buttons torn off 
his vest and a long story. He said that 
some Frenchmen had struck his mother, 
kidnapped him, turned him loose. His 
father, Senator Arthur Charles Hardy of 
Ontario, heard the news just before his 
steamer landed at Cherbourg, sped to the 
rescue with a high-powered French lawyer. 
Fulford Hardy had been clapped into jail. 
Mrs. Hardy, not seriously injured, tear- 
fully inquired if he had a comfortable cell, 
if she might send him his pajamas. Two 
inspectors hurried out from Paris to take 
charge of the case and Bonniéres’ Police 
Commissioner washed his hands of the 
business muttering “Ah, mon Dieu, ces 
Ameéricains !” 





A mystery it was, particularly when 
bloodstains and a bullet hole were found 
in the roof of the car, but Ottawa citizens 
took the matter as just one more incident 
in the lively annals of the Hardy family. 
Fulford Patrick Hardy’s maternal grand- 


father was the Senator Fulford whose 
great fortune was derived from “Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills for Pale People.” His 
elder sister Mary married the heir to an- 
other successful nostrum, “Dr. Rogers’ 
Fruitatives.” 

Backed by Pink Pills & Fruitatives, 
Father Arthur Hardy, already a social 
leader of Ottawa, was appointed Speaker 
of the Canadian Senate by Liberal Premier 
William Lyon MacKenzie King. This posi- 
tion he filled with apparent success despite 
his almost total deafness. Not long ago 
Daughter Mary mistook poison for Fruita- 
tives in her medicine closet and died. Last 
January Son Fulford Patrick Hardy eloped 
with a 16-year-old Toronto school girl, and 
after a wild ride from Toronto to Detroit 
to Toledo to Crown Point, Ind., finally got 
married. They separated soon after. 

Worried, deaf Senator Hardy received 
reporters in Paris last week. “Trouble and 
tragedy seem to stalk in my household,” 
said he. 


ITALY 


Council for Chamber 

With a sweeping order of the day worthy 
of that other little man Napoleon Bona- 
parte, short, broad-browed, flashing-eyed 
Benito Mussolini canceled last week the 
Chamber of Deputies’ power to legislate 
in the economic affairs of Italy and con- 
ferred this power on the National Council 
of Corporations, the great co-ordinating 
body of his Corporative State (Time, 
Nov. 20). 

“The Chamber of Deputies has never 
pleased me!” Jl Duce exuberantly told 
the Council which pleases him at the 
moment very much. “When the Fascist 
regime was created we buried political 
liberalism.* Today we bury economic 
liberalism!” 

The new kind of State which // Duce 
is creating will replace economic liberty 
(i. e. capitalistic laissez faire) by regula- 
tion of every phase of Italian production, 
agricultural as well as industrial, under the 
National Council of Corporations. Orating 
to this Council the Premier opened his 
mind on an amazingly wide range of sub- 
jects. 

“The League of Nations,” he abruptly 
observed, “has become an absurdity” since 
the resignation of Japan and Germany. 
In European affairs, he hinted, the next 
important directives will be given not by 
the league of 57 states but by Britain, 
France, Germany and Italy which signed 
in Rome last July // Duce’s Four-Power 
Pact. “At present there is a great silence 
about the Four-Power Pact,” he went on. 
“Nobody talks about it but everybody is 


*As he put it in his early days as Premier: 
“Fascismo has already stepped, and, if need be, 
will quietly turn around to step once more over 
the more or less putrid body of the Goddess 
Liberty!” (Time, Jan. 31, 1927). 








thinking about it!” Thereat the Council 
broke into applause. 

Nearly half his speech // Duce devoted 
to flaying unregulated, laissez faire Capitel- 
ism which he said had been decadent since 
1914, plunging toward ruin in an orgy of 
overproduction and inhuman standardiza- 
tion. 

“Our State is not an absolute or abso- 
lutist State!” he cried. “Our State js 
organized, human, attached to the realities 
of life’ through the representation of 
Italian employes and employers in the 
National Council of Corporations. “The 
decay of [laissez faire] Capitalism coin- 
cides with the decay of Socialism. The 
Socialist parties of Europe are in frag- 
ments.” 

The Council rose amid cheers for J] 
Duce’s kind of Capitalism. Next day he 
appointed his 21-year-old nephew, Vito 
Mussolini, to be editor and general man- 
ager of the Mussolini family newspaper 
Il Popolo d’Italia of Milan, founded by 
Uncle Benito and edited after he became 
Premier by his late brother Arnaldo, Vito’s 
father. Last week the first striking edito- 
rial to appear under Editor Vito’s regime 
was also all about Capitalism—about the 
recognition by what // Popolo called the 
“ultra-Capitalistic” Roosevelt Administra- 
tion of the Soviet Union (see p. 10). “The 
barriers raised by the traditional orthodoxy 
of the Republic of the Stars and Stripes,” 
editorialized Vito Mussolini, “have crashed 
under the weight of realities. . . . Is this 
a prolog to a new international morality? 
. . . The Republic of the Stars and Stripes 
. . . Is the supreme conciliator of extreme 
contradictions, such as puritanism and 
Hollywood or such as the thrift of the 
farmers of the West ana the audacities 
of Wall Street.” 

As his final audacity of the week, /I 
Duce started rumors that he plans to with- 
draw Italy from the League of Nations by 
ordering the Grand Council of the Fascist 
Party to meet Dec. 5 “to make an impor- 
tant decision on Italy’s relations with the 
League.” 

Italian withdrawal, chorused Italian 
editors, would sound the death knell of the 
League and greatly enhance the importance 
of /1 Duce’s Four-Power Pact. 


RUSSIA 


“Sunshine in Our Hearts” 
President Roosevelt announced his rec- 
ognition of the Soviet Union in the dead 
of a Russian night. The great news spread 
chiefly by word of mouth. Correspond- 
ents, unable to get Josef Stalin or any 
other Soviet bigwig to say anything, scur- 
ried around Moscow button-holing Rus- 
sians at random on the streets, reported 
that most of them beamingly commented 
“Ochen horosho!” (‘Very fine!”’). In the 
big Moscow hotels, the National and the 
Metropole, tourists who were dancing to 
the Russian idea of U. S. jazz when the 
news came in cried “Whoopee!”, ordered 
more vodka and Soviet champagne. 
Meanwhile buxom English-born Mrs. 
Ivy Low Litvinoff, cheery wife of the 
Foreign Commissar, left their four-room 
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apartment in a converted garage with her 
grave, acutely class-conscious 16-year-old 
son Mischa. Together they hurried to 
the Soviet Commissariat of Communica- 
tions. Proud as punch, Soviet technicians 
placed before them a Russian-made tele- 
phone, bade them talk by short wave radio 
to Comrade Litvinolf, seated in the Oval 
Room of the White House. ‘Millions. of 
Americans will listen to you on their radio 
networks!” cried the chief Red technician 
proudly. “Say whatever you wish.” 

The chat: 

Commissar Litvinoff: Hello. 

Madame Litvinoff: Hello, 
can hear you beautifully. 

Litvinoffi: Speak slowly, will you? 

Madame: Where are you? 

Litvinofi: In the White House. I was 
just talking to President Roosevelt. He 
asked me to give you his regards. 

Madame: Thank you very much, re- 
gards to him. Thank you very much. I 
thank him for his kind regards. 

Litvinofi: Everybody here is sorry you 
didn’t come with me, also the President 
and Madam Roosevelt expressed regret 
that you did not accompany me. 

Madame: That is very kind of them. 

Litvinoff: I am sorry, too. 

Madame: What, darling? 


darling. I 


Litvinof: I am sorry, too. How are 
you? 

Madame: Very well. 

Litvinof': And the children? 

Madame: Very well. 

Litvinof': Hello. 


Madame: Mischa would also like to say 
aword to you. 
Litvinoff: Mischa is with you? Hello, 


Mischa. How are your studies? Hello, 
Mischa. Can you hear me? 

Mischa: Yes, I can. 

Litvinofi: Are you all right? 

Mischa: Yes. 

Litvinofi: How are your studies? 

Mischa: Very nice. 

Litvinoff: Is anyone with you? 

Mischa: No,,only 1 and mamma. How 


are you, papa? 

Litvinoff: I shall be here for another 
week, perhaps. 

Madame: Mischa just came from his 
studies, he wanted to speak to you. Is 
everybody well? 

Litvinofi: Yes. Do you work much? 

Madame: Yes, we work. 

Litvinof: What kind of weather are 
you having? 


Madame: Seautiful, clear, snow. 
Lovely, clear, snow. : 

Litvinofi: Does the sun shine? 
Madame: Not sunshine, but sunshine 


in our hearts. 

Litvinof': Are you making progress for 
your English ? 

Madame: That’s right. 

Litvinof': What do you say? 

Madame; English is going strong in 
Moscow. How is everybody in the dele- 
gation, all well? 

Litvinof': Yes 

Madame: All in good health? 

Litvinoff: Ves 

Madame : When shall we see you? 

Litvinof : I shall have to go back to the 
President to finish our conversation 


Madame: Good-by, and good-by to all 
our American friends. 

Litvinof: Love and kisses. Good-by 

Madame: Good-by. 

“Opium for the People.” Next day 
Moscow papers psi the full text of 
the Roosevelt-Litvinolf exchange of let- 
ters, printed both statesmen’s pictures 
prominently and emphasized once more 
that it was not Russia but the U. S. which 








were lacking entirely from the brief Roose- 
veltian remarks he read from a_ paper 
thrust into his hand: “I am glad... now 
will begin a new era .. . hailed by every- 
one to whom the progress of humanity 
and the peace of the world are para- 
mount!” 

All through the week and especially 
after recognition, Soviet editors marveled 
publicly at the evident ignorance of U. S. 
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MMe Litvinorr & Son MISCHA 


She: “Hello, darling Where are 
took the initiative in proposing recognition 
(Time, Oct. 30). Because the American 
Federation of Labor opposed recognition 
(see p. 10), the Moscow Pravda 
(“Truth”) flayed A. F. of L. President 
William Green as “that yellow trade union 
bureaucrat!” 

As the first Soviet Ambassador to Wash- 
ington the Kremlin picked grizzled, square- 
shouldered Comrade Alexander Anton- 
ovich Troyanovsky; a great Red trader, 
diplomat and planner. Exiled to Siberia 
by Tsar Nicholas II in 1909, he escaped 
the next year to France, popped back 


into Russia after the Revolution and 
fought in the Red Army against the 
Whites. His first big job was as Board 


Chairman of the Soviet Trading Monop- 
oly, then Ambassador to Japan for five 
years ending last January. Back in Mos- 


cow genial Comrade Troyanovsky was 
Vice Chief of the State Planning Com- 
mission—now busy with the Second I ive- 


Year Plan—when he was appointed Am- 
bassador last week. Said he in fluent 
English: “Although I have never been in 
the United States or England I feel that 
my 14-year-old son is a real American 
boy. You see, he attended the American 
School in Tokyo for four years.” 

Josef Stalin was not to be cajoled into 
a speech to U. S. citizens last week but 
they were talked to by radio in Russian, 
four days after recognition, by the genial 
old butier whom Dictator Stalin keeps 
around the Kremlin to do duty as Presi- 
dent, Comrade Michail Ivanovich Kalinin, 
When he makes up a speech all by him- 
self, as he often does, Buffer Kalinin salts 
it with strong peasant humor and gusty 
Russian proverbs shrewdly applied. These 


you? 





Is everybody well? Good-by.” 
citizens respecting religious conditions in 
Russia. Even the Society of the Militant 
Godless, tireless in its crusade against 
what Lenin called “Religion—the Opium 
of the People,” admits that 80 of Mos- 
cow's 413 churches are still used for re- 
ligious purposes, that only 2% of churches 
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Moscow gave Washington a great trader 


in peasant districts have been converted 
to other use and that, though anti-religion 
is making great strides among young Rus- 
sians, at least half of all peasant brides 
and grooms are still married by priests 
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True, all ecclesiastics are barred from 
voting or holding Soviet office. True, they 
are supported only by their parishioners, 
whereas the Tsarist Government used to 
pay an annual subsidy of $25,000,000 to 
the Orthodox Church. True, all members 
of the Communist Party—about 2.5% of 
the population—must be professing Athe- 
ists. But the Soviet laws cited by Com- 
rade Litvinoff to President Roosevelt last 
week are all in full effect and open to 
study by persons who suppose that re- 
ligion has been suppressed in Russia. 
Quoted M. Litvinoff, Jewish but an Athe- 
ist, from the Soviet code: 

@ “Every person may profess any re- 
ligion or none. All restrictions of rights 
connected with the profession of any be- 
lief whatsoever, or with the non-profes- 
sion of any belief, are annulled.” (Decree 
of Jan. 23, 1918, Art. 3. 

@ “A free performance of religious rites 
is guaranteed as long as it does not inter- 
fere with public order... .” (Decree of 
Jan. 23, 1918, Art. 5.) 

@ “Believers belonging to a religious so- 
ciety with the object of making provision 
for’ their requirements in the matter of 
religion may lease under contract, free of 
charge, from the sub-district or district 
executive committee or from the Town 
Soviet, special buildings for the purpose 
of worship and objects intended ex- 
clusively for the purpose of their cult.” 
(Decree of April 8, 1929, Art. 10.) 

@ “Members of groups of believers and 
religious societies may raise subscriptions 
among themselves and collect voluntary 
offerings, both in the place of worship 
itself and outside it, but only among the 
members of the religious association con- 
cerned and only for the purposes con- 
nected with upkeep of the place of wor- 
ship and the religious property, for the 
engagement of ministers of religion and 
for the expenses of their executive body. 
Any form of forced contribution in aid of 
religious associations is punishable under 
the Criminal Code.” (Decree of April 8, 
1929, Art. 54.) 

@ “The school is separated from the 
Church. Instruction in religious doc- 
trines is not permitted in any govern- 
mental and common schools, nor in pri- 
vate teaching institutions where general 
subjects are taught. Persons may give 
or receive religious instruction in a pri- 
vate manner.” (Decree of Jan. 23, 1918, 
Art. 9.) 

@ Finally Comrade Litvinoff extended to 
U. S. citizens the same religious rights 
enjoyed in Russia by German citizens 
under the Russo-German Treaty of Oct. 12, 
1925: “Nationals of each of the contract- 
ing parties . . . shall be entitled to hold 
religious services in churches, houses or 
other buildings rented, according to the 
laws of the country, in their national 
language or in any other language which is 
customary in their religion. They shall 
be entitled to bury their dead in accord- 
ance with their religious practice in burial 
grounds established and maintained by 
them with the approval of the compe- 
tent authorities, so long as they comply 
with the police regulations in respect to 
buildings and public health.” 


GERMANY 


New Heathenism 


Berlin’s vast Sportpalast rumbled one 
night last week with a great gathering of 
the “German Christians,’ Nazi Wing 
of the Evangelical Church (True, June 
12, e¢ seg.), on deck to demand the super- 
Nazification of the Church. Their presid- 
ing officer was brisk, sleek, pomaded young 
Rev. Joachim Hossenfelder, Bishop of 
Berlin and Brandenburg. Their prime hot- 
head was one Dr. Reinhold Krause. 
Meeting a few days after the 45oth birth- 
day of their Church’s founder, Martin 
Luther, they proceeded to juggle eccle- 
Siastical dynamite. According to Nazi 
Pastor Krause, German Protestantism 
needed a “second Reformation.” He sub- 
mitted three reforms: 

1) Elimination of the Old Testament 
and of “palpably misrepresenting or su- 
perstitious passages in the New Testa- 
ment.” 

2) Elimination of the crucifix. 

3) Strict enforcement of the Nazi 
“non-Aryan clause” which has barred pro- 
fessing Christians of Jewish blood from 
Evangelical churches. Special “Ghetto 
churches” should be provided for such 
“Jewish Christians.” 

“We must demand a return to the heroic 
conception of Jesus,” clarioned Dr. 
Krause, “not as a God enthroned to be 
conceived dogmatically, but as a fearless 
fighter and leader.’’** The meeting enthusi- 
astically adopted a resolution supporting 
Dr. Krause’s reforms. 

Instantly cries of “Sacrilege!” “In- 
famy!” rang throughout the Evangelical 
Church. Three influential non-Nazi pas- 
tors even demanded a rescinding of the 
rule against “non-Aryans” in the Church. 
The sounds of fury and chaos rose to 
Reichsbischof Ludwig Miiller. As the per- 
sonal friend and henchman of Chancellor 
Hitler, he might have been expected to 
side with the Sportpalast “reformers.” 
Instead, caught by the news from Berlin 
while traveling in southern Germany, he 
sent a telegram of strong reproof: sae | 
speak only as leader of the Church who 
is responsible for the preservation of the 
creed before God. . . . It is said, though 
I can hardly believe it, that the sacred 
cross has been rejected as the symbol of 
our Christianity. . . . I, as leader of the 
Protestant Church, reject such a spirit 
with all my energy. ... I shall never 
permit that such heresies shall be taught 
in the Protestant Church.” 

Scudding north hot behind his telegram, 
Reichsbischof Miiller expelled Heretic 
Krause from the Church. At once Bishop 
Hossenfelder expelled the three embattled 
non-Nazi pastors, who held charges in his 
diocese, “for offering resistance to the 
National Socialist and the German Chris- 
tian spirit.” The non-Nazis then called 
for the expulsion of Bishop Hossenfelder 
for listening with equanimity to the Sport- 
palast resolution of heresy. The Sport- 


When seven members of a sect called Bible 
Researchers at Lichtenstein refused to vote and 
distributed handhills on Germany’s election day 
reading “Jesus Is Our Leader,” police took it 
as a snub to Leader Hitler, arrested all seven. 


palasters retorted that their meeting “was 
to express what the spiritual leaders of 
the Church in Germany really think about 
the Old Testament and to give the highest 
bishop an understanding of the opinion of 
the people.” 

Highest Bishop Miiller tried to calm 
his flock by suspending temporarily the 
“non-Aryan clause,” but non-Nazi pastors 
rallied 3,000 strong to denounce the Nazi 
“German Christians.” Risking reprisals 
from Nazi Storm Troopers, they read out 
from 3,000 pulpits throughout the Reich 
a stinging protest directed, by implica- 
tion, at the Nazi State itself. ‘‘Heathen- 
dom has penetrated into the bosom of our 
church,” they read. ‘Many Christians 
have to submit their consciences to human 
leaders, in contradiction of the essence of 
the Church!” 

Going even further than the text of the 
3,000 pastors’ protest, the rector of Ber- 
lin’s fashionable Jesus Christ Church 
cried: “When the government of the 
Church compels its preachers to proclaim 
that all other nations are inferior in com- 
parison with the Nordic Germanic race, it 
is guilty of an arrogance and an unchari- 
tableness that has no parallel in history. 
No Christian should dare even to breathe 
the suggestion of a ‘ghetto church.’” 

Most significant was the fact that Ger- 
man Catholics at once rallied to the daring 
German Protestants. “We Catholics can- 
not afford to sit coolly or gloatingly by,” 
declared the Catholic organ Germania. 
“This anti-religious new heathenism is on 
a much lower level, even, than pre- 
Christian heathenism, which at least hon- 
ored its gods and was in this sense pious.” 


SPAIN 
Landslide to the Right 


Idealists to their hot Spanish core, the 
revolutionists who sent King Alfonso XIII 
flying for his life could do no less than 
give Spanish women the right to vote 
Last week they wished they had given 
them almost anything else. Too late Don 
Manuel Azana, a fiery feminist during his 
20 dictatorial months as Premier of a 
Socialist Coalition government, remen- 
bered the words of the smart British- 
blooded spinster he made Minister of 
Prisons, Senorita Victoria Kent: “Spanish 
Women are not prepared for the ballot 
yet. 

In their own estimation Spanish women 
were more than prepared to vote in a 
parliamentary election last week for the 
first time in their lives. By the millions 
they were up at dawn, swarming around 
Spanish polling places. Nuns especially 
turned out en masse to vote against the 
Socialists who have so cramped the reve- 
nues and age-long privileges in Spain ol 
Mother Church. Amazingly, hundreds 0! 
wives of Spanish grandees and nobles who 
have been living fearfully abroad boldly 
returned, bringing their husbands in many 
cases, to vote as their consciences Ccom- 
manded. All over Spain the arrival of 
priest to pop his ballot into a voting um 
was the signal for fervent female demon 
strations, shrill appeals to the Holy Vir- 
gin to see that the election came out right. 
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our Tires, 


A lady can be a shrewd tire-buyer today just as ably as can the finest rubber technician. 


All she has to do is say “‘Goodyear.’’ Her choice then squares with the experience and 
decision of the public, which, by buying and trying tires, all kinds, has decided Goodyear 
Tires are best. Proof? ‘'More people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind!” 


HIS is the eighteenth successive year 
that the Goodyear All-Weather Tread 
Tire has stood first in reputation as in sales. 


No tire not strikingly superior in quality 
and value could win and hold popular 
favor like that. 

Let other makers argue this or that feature, 
this or that seeming advantage, the tire- 
using public reserves the final verdict. 
Out of the millions of miles of its experi- 
ence with tires of every kind and price, it 


y» 


has awarded and continues to award its 
first-choice to Goodyear. 

Now this fine and serviceable tire is built 
finer and more serviceable than ever, al- 


though priced without premium and within 


reach of everyone. 

Don’t you agree that the little money it 
takes to buy it, makes it folly to experiment 
with less favorably known tires, or to risk 


accident or trouble with old tires worn 
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past the point of safety? 





for the 


The occasions which persuade a man to don 


the flattering clothes of formality are important 
enough to make him mighty particular about 
the pedigree of the white that accompanies the 


black. 


Arrow Dress Shirts and Arrow Dress Collars 
have stood proudly between the lapels of the 
formal clothes of this generation, the generation 
before it, and the generation before fhat. 


% ARROW SHIRTS 


hours of era ClOUS living 


Before another engraved invitation pops up in 
your morning mail, you should see the new 


Arrow evening accessories. 


The Shirts feature the sane enter-from-the- 
rear style, the popular two-stud front and smaller 
$2.50 to $3.50. The Collars have the 
wider-opening wing which enhances both com- 
Arrow also makes 


bosom. 
fort and style. 25c and 35c. 
Dress Ties. 


© 1933, Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y. 
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SANFORIZED 
SHRUNK 


7 new shirt if one ever shrinks 
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Aghast at what was happening, hench- 
men of ex-Premier Azana and other lead- 
ers who made Spain a Republic, began to 
do their bit by bursting into polling places 
and smashing voting urns amid a welter 
of trampled ballots. Even the anti- 
Socialist but definitely Republican party 
of Premier Don Diego Martinez Barrios 
grew nervous as it began to seem that the 
women’s vote might give victory to ex- 
treme Right parties loyal to “His Most 
Catholic Majesty.” As tension grew the 
Mayor of Badajos was stabbed to death 
yy poll pug-uglies, but not until he had 
fired his pistol several times, accidentally 
wounding a woman and child. In Madrid 
pack of Socialists shouting “Kill the 
raitor!” chased for blocks a man who 
ad cried “Long live the King!” He 
nally escaped into the Ministry of Public 
Vorks where he was arrested. At Gallarta 
one heroic priest, though shot in the ab- 
domen by a Socialist poll watcher, insisted 
on being carried to the voting urn to bal- 
lot before being rushed to a hospital by 
his parishioners. 

Worried, but far from beaten, Premier 
Barrios, an old school political boss who 
knows the technique of “making an elec- 
tion,” presently announced that in more 
than 30 districts no candidate had won 
the 40% of the vote necessary for elec- 
tion last week. New elections must there- 
fore be held in those provinces, with every 
prospect that the Socialists and Repub- 
licans will sink their differences and unite 
to oppose a landslide which threatened the 
very existence of the Spanish Republic. 

On the face of incomplete returns, the 
hero of the landslide was easily pious, 
astute, evasive Jose Maria Gil Robles who 
calls his party the “National Movement.” 
That it will move to the Right, possibly 
even so far as to attempt to restore the 
throne, no Spanish man or woman doubts, 
but Leader Robles has been too smart to 
define exactly what sort of an Old Deal 
he would give Spain. His enemies charge 
that he made a secret visit to Germany 
last fall “to study Nazi tactics and see if 
they could be applied in Spain.” 

Exuberant but cautious last week Old 
Dealer Robles cried, “I believe that par- 
ties of our group have already won at 
least 180 votes out of the 473 in the new 
Cortes. The enormous triumph of our 
candidates exceeds even our expectations.” 

Results in Catalonia were closer but 
equally exciting. Despite Barcelona’s 
passion for autonomy, results at week’s 
end seemed definitely to prove that the 
conservative Lliga Catalana was nosing out 
snaggle-toothed “President” Francisco 
Macia’s leftish Esquerra. Tarragona and 
lerida to the south went definitely Con- 
‘rvative. Cried the wild-eyed Macia: 
‘The election throughout Spain is dan- 
tous. The Right is hostile to an 
dutonomous regime and we must know how 
'o defend ourselves!” 

Piquant was the triumph of Spain’s No. 
1 jailbird and reputedly richest man, To- 
bacco Tycoon Juan March who bribed his 
Way out of prison three weeks ago (Time, 
Nov. 13) and escaped to France. The Is- 
hnd of Mallorca, where votes are par- 
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Wide World 
Jose Marta Git RosLes 
Women voters wanted his Old Deal. 


ticularly cheap, elected Jailbird and Fugi- 
tive March to the Cortes. In election 
speeches made for the absent candidate in 
Mallorca his henchmen said _ truthfully 
that “He was a great friend of King Al- 
fonso.” 


POLAND 


Raid & Renunciation 

A dictator who does everything with a 
flourish and is quite apt to do two oppo- 
site things at once is Poland’s gruff, tem- 
peramental, walrus-whiskered Marshal 
Josef Pilsudski. On the same day last 
week the Polish Government made historic 
peace overtures to Adolf Hitler—whom 
most Poles hate and fear—and staged with 
real tear-gas bombs a sensational sham 
air raid on Warsaw, a capital to whose 
citizens “air raid’ means a German air 
raid. 

HRANAHEE! A_ pandemonium of 
sirens, alarm bells and whistles brought all 
Warsaw business to a stop, just before 
Chancellor Hitler received in Berlin the 
new Polish “Goodwill Minister,” suave 
M. Jozef Lipski. WHAM! Enemy planes 
scored direct hits on Warsaw’s main rail- 
way station with confetti bombs as station 
employes touched off cannon crackers and 
released a flock of pigeons. Clang! Clang! 
Fire engines dashed through Warsaw to 
pretend to put out fires which blazed on 
the roofs struck by confetti bombs. The 
crackling, roaring flames were real but 
they belched from flame pots always under 
control. 

To “save” Warsaw, zealous Polish de- 
fenders released clouds of artificial fog, 
supposed to blind the enemy planes. 
Citizens, who had been warned day before 
to reinforce the windows of their homes 
and offices with paper strips, were sternly 
warned to stay indoors “in case of gas 
attack.” The attack came, though it was 
only tear gas and only a few unwary 
citizens were caught in the streets, 


promptly to be rescued by Red Cross vol- 
unteers wearing gas masks. Warsaw, a 
city of 1,200,000, was paralyzed by the 
sham raid for seven hours. That night the 
Government shut off all electric current to 
remind Warsawites that their central power 
station was supposed to have _ been 
destroyed. 

“There were no casualties at all!” 
boasted a proud official of the War Min- 
istry. ““Now in our raid in Vilna several 
people were injured by large bags of 
straw dropped by the somewhat over- 
zealous attacking forces.” 

Morning after, weary Warsawites read 
in their papers that while their capital was 
being “attacked” Herr Hitler and M. 
Lipski had had a most amicable conversa- 
tion in Berlin. They kept off the subject 
of the Polish Corridor which Germany 
would like to have and Poland is resolved 
to keep. In purely general but significant 
terms they issued a communiqué which, 
while binding nobody, contained an oral 
non-aggression pledge. ‘Germany and 
Poland,” they declared, “renounce any use 
of force in their mutual relations.” 

Always quarrelsome, Warsaw editors 
were instantly at each other’s throats in 
interpreting the Lipski-Hitler communi- 
qué. “It does not inspire even the most 
moderate optimism,” gloomed the conserv- 
ative Kurjer Warszawski. But the also 
conservative Gazeta Polska hailed it as 
“one of the most important events of the 
last 15 years, in view of the fact that 
Polish-German relations have been gener- 
ally regarded as the tinder box of Europe.” 

Neutral observers recalled that Poland, 
which has always relied on France as her 
champion against Germany, has grown 
increasingly nervous since Britain, France, 
Germany and Italy signed Benito Musso- 
lini’s Four Power Pact (Time, June 19). 
What if this “Big Four” should start nego- 
tiating secretly among themselves? What 
if they should evolve behind Poland’s back 
their own solution of the Corridor Ques- 
tion and try to force it upon Poland “for 
the general good of Europe?’* In Paris 
the Lipski demand at Berlin was inter- 
preted as a warning to France that Poland, 
too, can play, in case of dire necessity, the 
game of betraying an ally and making 
secretly the best terms she can with Ger- 
many. Promptly certain French and even 
British papers broke out in a rash of warn- 
ings to the Polish Government against 
falling into a German trap. 

Le Petit Parisien splashed out what pur- 
ported to be the text of a secret memo- 
randum from German Minister of Propa- 
ganda and Public Enlightenment Dr. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels for the guidance of 
German diplomats. Excerpts: “Toward 
Poland the National Socialist Government 
of Germany has adopted for the moment a 
more conciliatory policy. Indeed, special 


*British Prime Minister MacDonald is said 
to lean toward a solution which would: 1) give 
the present Polish Corridor to the Reich, thus 
uniting Germany proper with East Prussia; 2) 
provide Poland with a new corridor to the sea 
around the eastern end of East Prussia—an 
arrangement which Poles violently oppose since 
they patriotically hold that their present access 
to the sea is not a mere “corridor” at all but 
the historically Polish province of Pomorze. 
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efforts are being made to obtain m a 
different fashion the satisfaction of Ger- 
many’s claims [to the Corridor]. It goes 
without saying that these claims have in 
no way been abandoned.” 

When fiery, club-footed Dr. Goebbels 
denied at Berlin the existence of any such 
memorandum signed by him, Editor Albert 
Jullien of Le Petit Parisien snorted, “In- 
stead of denying the policy the German 
Government denies the existence of the 
document. ... It goes without saying 
that we consider this denial worthless and 
that we maintain in the most formal 
manner the absolute exactitude and com- 
plete authenticity of the document.” 


RUMANIA 
Dynasty Restored 


Sleazy Bucharest, the “Paris of the 
Balkans,”* and all sprawling Rumania 
were agog. After three years in eclipse, 
the great political Dynasty of Bratianu— 
the makers of Rumania—were again as- 
cendant last week over Rumania’s Royal 
House of Hohenzollern. Buck-toothed 
King Carol, who has tried to play the Dic- 
tator, was forced to accept a new Cabinet 
chosen not by himself, as his National 
Peasant Party Cabinets have been, but by 
the National Liberal Party of the Dynasty 
of Bratianu. 

Rumania, once a mere princedom at- 
tached to the Sultanate of Turkey, won 
independence and the rank of Kingdom 
under her first Bratianu Premier, famed 
Ion (John) the Great in 1881. His son, 
also Ion and also great, saw the Rumanian 
House of Hohenzollern safely through the 
War, which brought the nation huge new 
territories. He induced flamboyant Queen 
Marie’s quiet husband (whose name, al- 
ready forgotten, was Ferdinand) to exact 
the abdication of Crown Prince Carol. 
When King Ferdinand died and Carol’s 
son Mihai became Rumania’s “Boy King” 
(Time, Aug. 1, 1927), Rumanians said 
“It is now Ion who reigns and rules,” but 
later that same year grizzled, astute old 
Ion Bratianu died, leaving the Premiership 
to his brother Vintila. 

Followed the famed “March on Buchar- 
est” of 60,000 unarmed, peaceful peasants 
who squatted, sprawled and slept all over 
the, muddy streets of the capital in pro- 
test against the Dynasty of Bratianu. 
Finally Vintila, far less able and astute 
than Ion, was forced to resign. Advised 
by Rumania’s three Regents, Boy King 
Mihai appointed as Premier the National 
Peasant Party leader, chipper little Pro- 
fessor Iuliu Maniu, who arrived at the 
Royal Palace with his new Cabinet list 
scribbled on a crumpled bit of paper, ex- 
claiming “Here it is!” (True, Nov. 19, 
1928). 

Two years later the Dynasty of 
Bratianu seemed definitely down & out 
when scapegrace Carol (whom Ion had 
forced to abdicate) returned amid de- 
lirious triumph to Bucharest, thrust aside 
his own son, Boy King Mihai, and be- 
came King Carol II by an act of the Ru- 
manian Parliament against which trem- 


*Other Balkan capitals are sleazier. 


bling old Vintila Bratianu alone had the 
courage to vote “No!” The rest of the 
Bratianu National Liberal Party abstained 
from voting and broken-hearted Vintila 
died later of apoplexy. King Carol ousted 
Mihai’s mother, Queen Helen (now resi- 
dent in England under the special favor 
and protection of George V), and brought 
to Bucharest his flaunting, red-haired 
Jewish mistress, Magda Lupescu, daughter 
of a junk dealer. 

In his three champagneful years on the 
throne, Carol II has had ten Cabinets. 











Underwood & Underwood 
PREMIER Ion DUCA 
His boss took the real plum. 


Queerest was that headed by his boyhood 
tutor, bearded, rheumy-eyed Professor 
Nicholas Iorga who spent much of his 
time inspecting the Government’s stenog- 
raphers and girls in the public schools, 
severely rebuking any whom he caught 
wearing shirtwaists too snugly revealing 
or not perfectly opaque. Disgusted with 
the King and his favorites, Peasant Leader 
Dr. Maniu went into opposition three 
years ago and resigned as head of the 
Party in favor of M. Alexander Vaida- 
Voevod whom Carol induced to act as 
Premier (Time, Jan. 23) in his tenth 
“Cabinet of Favorites.” It was Premier 
Vaida-Voevod who resigned last week, 
bitterly declaring “The King is impos- 
sible!” Resigning also as Leader of the 
National Peasant Party, M. Vaida-Voevod 
cried: “I made a great mistake in trying 
to co-operate with His Majesty and I fear 
that my policy has proved disastrous for 
our Party. I assume full responsibility.” 

The disaster consisted in the sudden 
resurgence of the Bratianu National Lib- 
eral Party, impelled by secretive, intrigu- 
ing, ruthless Deputy Constantine (“Dino”) 
Bratianu, brother of Vintila and Ion. 
Dino has been organizing among his 
friends, the great semi-feudal landlords 
and industrialists of Rumania, a mass pro- 
test by their retainers against the National 
Peasant Party Government. Last week 
Mino and his Liberals threatened King 
Carol: unless he let them form a Govern- 


ment they would fill Bucharest with at 
least 100,000 protest marchers. Craven, 
the King yielded, announcing “‘My people, 
this step is taken to prevent an outbreak 
of violence in the capital and its spread 
throughout Rumania.” 

No fool, Dino Bratianu knows that Ru- 
mania’s Treasury is the real political 
prize. He became Finance Minister last 
week, leaving the Premiership to stem 
Dr. Ion Duca, titular Leader of the Na- 
tional Liberal Party. At once the new 
Cabinet adopted a characteristic Bratiany 
policy: suppression of freedom of the 
press. Twelve pro-Peasant newspapers 
had their entire editions confiscated. For 
good measure Premier Duca suppressed 
two small parties of the ultra-Right, the 
Iron Guards and the anti-Semitic National 
Christian Defense League. In a whole- 
sale, nationwide shakeup local prefects 
were ousted and replaced by Bratianu 
men. “These new officials,” said a close 
friend of Dino Bratianu with grim hv- 
mor, “will have the duty of seeing that 
the election, which we will soon hold, re- 
sults in a Liberal victory.” 

Under Ion the Great and his son Ion, 
the technique of “Bratianu Elections” be- 
came notorious throughout Europe. It 
included not only victory, when the Bra- 
tianu Premier wished to continue in 
power, but also defeat and the election 
of a puppet leader when the Dynasty of 
Bratianu saw fit to lie low temporarily. 
Dino Bratianu who now comes to power 
holds thousands of mortgage-ridden peas- 
ants in the hollow of his hand through his 
presidency of Rumania’s national land 
bank, the Kredit Rural. 


CHINA 


Grudge Government 


A pack of Southern generals, all with 
bitter personal grudges against Chinese 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, broke with 
his Nanking Government last week and 
declared the secession of the coastal 
province of Fukien, styling themselves 
gloriously “The Chinese National Great 
Allied Revolutionary Government.” 

Since Fukien is only 150 miles from 
Japan’s great tea & camphor island ot 
Formosa the ugly possibility of Japanese 
intervention loomed, should the new “Gov- 
ernment” grow obstreperous. Chances 0! 
this were good. Adjoining Fukien on the 
west is “China’s Soviet Sore Spot” (Time, 
April 27, 1931), pululating with Chinese 
Communist generals. Should they enter 
into friendly relations with Fukien they 
would have for the first time a direct and 
easy access to the sea. Ominous seemed 
the fact that the Foreign Minister of the 
Fukien Government is notorious Chen Yu- 
jen (Eugene Chen), long the Communist 
ically inclined stormy petrel of South 
China politics. As War Minister the new 
state has General Tsai Ting-kai, famed 
commander of the roth Route Army inits 
deathless defense of Shanghai (Tre, Feb. 
22, 1932). Governor Li Chai-sum ol 
Kwangsi Province was styled the “Chait 
man” (President) of the new Government 
but Chinese called him a mere front for 
Red Eugene Chen. 
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Keep up Momentum 


Tp HEN you read that during many recent 
months, in spite of the financial de- 
pression, the American people enjoyed better 
health and had a lower deathrate than ever 
before, you may wonder why. One outstand- 
ing reason is that our people were well pre- 
pared, physically, to resist sickness. 


In past decades, millions and millions of 
dollars were invested to prevent as well as 
to cure disease. They returned rich health 





quired years in which to develop. In assuring 
pure water, safe milk, clean food, swept streets 
and proper sewerage systems your Health and 
Sanitation Departments did their part in mak- 
ing health records in 1932 and 1933. 


Some of the forces upon which the health of 
people depends are financed by state, county 
and local appropriations. But many of the 
forces which have contributed so greatly to 

general welfare—the Red Cross, the Tuber- 


; and § dividends. The movement for healthier ¢ culosis Associations, the Cancer Societies 
- living conditions in all parts of the country < and others—are largely dependent upon 
Great | badgained suchmomentum that temporary ~* private contributions. 
obstacles and difficulties failed to check 
ion oo Today the forward health movement has 
| | its progress. a 
nd of been slowed down in some localities 
‘cor. LOU know that the deathrate from tuber- because of reduced appropriations and 
-esoi § CUlosis has declined steadily. You know smaller contributions. In certain other 
nthe # that smallpox, typhoid and diphtheria can communities much of the official health 
_ be prevented. You hope to see the day work has stopped. 
enter § When in this country whooping cough, : 
they # measles and scarlet fever will disappear, While the people of our country are work 
+ oil ; ing shoulder to shoulder, collectively and 
7 as yellow fever and cholera did — thanks rm. “a ' 
-emed atid . ; individually, to restore material prosperity, 
f the § 0 scientific preventive methods. Scien- 
t no greater tragedy could befall them than 
n Yu- ists are faithfully working day and night ; 
unis- Ff to sacrifice their greatest wealth — their 
or these victories. 
South health. If you would have increasing 
dot The lower deathrate is due in no small health and decreasing disease, keep up 
inits | Measure to the present efficiency of hos the power and the momentum of the 
Fe. § pital and nursing services that have re- health movement. 
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Going South this Winter? Take 
a tip from those who go year 
after year . . . go by sea! It's 
always been the popular way— 
makes traveling a_ pleasure. 
And the difference in cost is 
worth real consideration these 
days. 


You'll enjoy every minute of 
the voyage on a big, modern 
liner, with deck sports, music, 
dancing, etc. for your entertain- 
ment—with open and glass-en- 
closed promenades, handsomely 
appointed lounges and spacious 
staterooms for your comfort. 


Regular Sailings to VIAMI and JACK- 
SONVILLE. Through tickets to All 
points in Florida. There's a con- 
venient sailing to suit you, and 
one low fare includes meals and 
stateroom accommodations. 
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SH EBSBIBB 


Service to Charleston, S. C. 
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TIME 
RELIGION 


Foot 


In 304 A. D. Roman Emperor Maxi- 
mianus commanded an officer named Vic- 
tor, a convert to Christianity, to burn 
incense to Jupiter. Victor not only refused 
to obey but in a burst of religious fervor 
toppled over Jupiter’s altar, smashed the 
god’s statue. For his deed his right foot 
was chopped off before he was executed. 
In the course of time he came to be 
venerated as St. Victor the Martyr by the 
Roman Catholic Church. Years later his 
foot, now a relic holy to many a French 
Catholic, was acquired by the Paris church 
of St. Nicolas du Chardonnet on the Left 
Bank. Last week St. Nicolas du Chardon- 
net mournfully announced that some 
prowling malefactor had stolen St. Victor’s 
foot, posted a reward for its return. 


“Grave Scandal” 
Last week the staid old Church of Eng- 


| land buzzed over the exciting possibility 


of its first Episcopal trial in 46 years.* 
Under fire from the Church’s Anglo- 
Catholic wing was Rt. Rev. Albert 
Augustus David, Lord Bishop of Liver- 
pool, a lean, wavy-haired divine whose 
fame as a low-churchman is exceeded in 
England only by that of lean little Dr. 
Ernest William Barnes, Lord Bishop of 
Birmingham. Before he became Bishop 
Dr. David was for twelve years head- 
master of Rugby School. Bishop David 


has not only startled Anglicans by leading | 
his congregation in vigorous hymn-singing | 


and joining with other prelates in urging 
that Christ be depicted as “strong and 
muscular” (Time, March 6), but he has 
also scandalized them by habitually invit- 
ing Non-Conformists to preach from his 
pulpit. When lately Bishop David an- 
nounced he was bringing in, of all people, 
a Unitarian, it was too much for the 
Anglo-Catholics, who resolved to stir up 
a trial on the grounds that Bishop David’s 
actions were a “grave scandal to Christian 
people.” 

Their leader last week was Lord Hugh 


| Cecil, member of a famea Anglo-Catholic 


family, brother of Robert Cecil, Viscount 
Cecil and of the grey-bearded Bishop of 
Exeter. Lord Hugh announced he would 
promote a suit against Bishop David be- 
fore the Archbishop of York, if someone 
would supply legal evidence of the Bishop’s 
misdeeds. Exclaimed Lord Hugh: “If a 
Unitarian may preach under a Bishop's 
authority, who can reasonably complain 
about departures from the text of the 
prayerbook? We shall hardly be able to 
resist the polemics of the Roman Catholics 
when they tell us our church is a sect born 
of schism collapsing in anarchy.” 

The Church of Rome, always strong 
among working people, is now building a 
a! cathedral in industrial Liverpool. 

U. S. Episcopalians engage in much the 
same sort of intra-mural wars as their 
brothers in England. But because the 
Anglican Church is an arm of the State, 


*In 1887 the Bishop of Lincoln was charged 
with and cited for improper ceremonial acts be- 
fore the Archbishop of Canterbury, Most Rev. 
Edward White Benson (father of Author Edward 
Frederic Benson). The Bishop was vindicated. 
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EUROPE 


TODAY'S TRAVEL TRIUMPH! 
TOURIST IS “TOP” CLASS 


S.S. PENNLAND 


Dec. 1, Dec. 29, Jan. 26 


S.S. WESTERNLAND 


December 13 


The modern way to travel... 
the broadest decks on the ship, 
the roomiest cabins, the largest 
public rooms...all yours at the 
low Tourist Class rate. For on 
these great Red Star liners 
Tourist is the highest class on 
the ship! 
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One Way = Round Trip 
To Southampton, Havre, Antwerp. 


“On the Pennland, Westernland, Min- 
newaska and Minnetonka Tourist is 
top class.”’ 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


See your local agent. His services are free, 


RED STAR LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
Main Office: No. 1 Broadway, New York 


THE TRIP 
YOU WILL NEVER FORGET 


AROUND 
THE WORLD 


Now you can visit the most romantic 
and interesting places of the world. 
spend three glorious, restful aude 
afloat and ashore... enjoy new thrills 
and strange sights that you'll remember 
as long as you live... for no more than 
it would cost you to stay home! Imagine 
— Hawaii, Japan, China, Philippines, 
Ceylon, Arabia, Egypt, Italy, France, 
Spain and England—in one magnificent 
cruise. Also Tourist Class $412. 
For complete information, 
tions call or write Department 32. 
New York, 25 Broadway + San Francisco, 551 
Market Street + Seattle, 1404 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago, 40 North Dearborn Street - Los Angeles, 
605 South Grand Avenue + or any Cunard Line 
office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 
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its affairs cause wider repercussions. Only 
in England could laymen become as ex- 
cited as they did last week over a second 
church quarrel, one which involved the 
English Church Union. A venerable body, 
long considered high church, the Union has 
been headed by 94-year-old Charles Lind- 


Keystone 
Rr. Rev. Davip 


Ie invited a Unitarian and trouble. 


ALBERT AUGUSTUS 


ky Wood, 2nd Viscount Halifax, a stout 
Anglo-Catholic who from 1863 to 1877 
was Groom of the Bedchamber to the 
Prince of Wales. Last week Viscount Hali- 
fax resigned his post largely because in its 
oficial publication the Church Union had 
made what he called a “vicious attack” 
on the Anglo-Cz enone Congress. 


Kosher Tax 


Oldest (32 years) and largest (400) of 
orthodox rabbi groups, the Agudath Hara- 
bonim (Union of Orthodox Rabbis of 
U. S. and Canada), met in Lakewood, 
N. J. last week to tackle money matters. 
Rabbis’ salaries were running in arrears. 
For charities and schools there was a 
rious lack of ready cash. The Union 
voted to solve its financial problem by 
levying a tax on that cornerstone of ortho- 
dox Jewish life, the kosher slaughter- 
house. It figured that if it could collect 
¢on every pound of kosher meat sold, 
it could raise $1,000,000 or more in one 
year, 

How many of the nation’s 4,000,000-o0dd 
Jews are orthodox no man can say, be- 
(use any congregation may include vary- 
ig stripes of belief. But many a Jew 
(leaves to kosher dietary laws even after 
he has discarded other orthodox practices. 
In New York City where live nearly 
me half of all U. S. Jews there are about 
1500 kosher butcher shops. A kosher tax 
Would be profitable, but whether the Agu- 
dath Harabonim could levy it effectively 
seemed doubtful. If all Jewish congre- 
fations approved it might be done by 
igfeement with meat dealers. Or the 
tubbis could exert gentle pressure. Though 
the rabbi does no slaughtering, which is 
the job of a trained and learned shochet, 
tt or an assistant supervises it in the 
‘aughter-house, has the final say on what 
kosher, what is not. 
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Out- of-the- ordinary 
vacation book, FREE 


Won’t you let us send you free, a brand 
new book which tells and pictures all the 


ruby the map and chart. You'll see 
S that almost anybody can get away 
long enough for a Southern California 
winter trip. It’s nearer than ever before! 

You'll see the new order of things in 
action clear across the country. You'll 
widen your mental horizons . . . come 
back with new perspective, new enthu- 
siasm for the tasks ahead! 


Yet this vacation, and all the joys it 
offers, need cost little, if any, more than 
staying home. (Write and let us prove 
this.) Costs here are about 16% under 
the U. S. average, and of course you es- 
cape the “peak prices” necessary in resorts 
having only one brief season each year. 


Southern California is famous for the 
variety of its attractions: The blue Pa- 
cific and its gay pleasure islands. Tower- 
ing, forested mountains, crystal lakes. 
Smart ‘desert oases. Every sport, in day- 
long sunshine. The flavor of a foreign 
land with ancient Spanish Missions, 
palms, orange groves, Old Mexico itself 
nearvy. Hollywood and its gay night life. 
The hotels, stores and theatres of metro- 
politan Los Angeles. Charming cities like 
Pasadena, Glendale, Beverly Hills; Santa 
Monica, Long Beach, Pomona. . . scores 
of others. On your way, sights like world- 
famed Boulder Dam. Each day can be a 
new adventure! Come on... let’s have 
some fun this winter! 
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MEDICINE 


Pepper Picklers 


To the austere Journal of the American 
Medical Association lately wrote a per- 
plexed Milwaukee doctor. Several of his 
women patients, veteran pepper picklers, 
had found this year for the first time 
that pickling made their hands _ burn. 
Solemnly last week the Journal hazarded 
various opinions on the malady’s cause, 
recommended thorough hand-washing 
after pickling, use of an alcohol & menthol 
solution to alleviate the smarting. Then 
the Journal cocked an eye, suggested that 
the condition might appropriately be 
named “pepper picklers’ paresthesia.” 


e 


T. B. ina Tube 


In 1882 a solemn, nearsighted little 
German with a genius for laboratory de- 
tection made an international sensation by 
announcing that he had isolated the thin, 
curved bacillus which causes tuberculosis. 
Eight years later he sent another thrill 
around the world by telling about a sub- 
stance, tuberculin, which he thought would 
destroy the bacillus, cure its human vic- 
tims. But black days were ahead. Despite 
the other bacteriological triumphs of this 
onetime country doctor, it saddened the 
rest of Robert Koch’s life when his tuber- 
culin not only failed to cure consumptives 
but killed a good many of them in the 
attempt. 


For one brief morning last week a° 


veteran U. S. tuberculosis specialist in 
Connecticut found himself almost as great 
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a Press hero as Robert Koch had been in 
1890. In 1890 Dr. Stephen John Maher, 
now white-bearded and 73, was a young 
general practitioner in New Haven. In 
1900 he began specializing in tuberculosis. 
He has chairmanned Connecticut’s Tuber- 
culosis Commission since 1913, was on the 
inner council of the International Tuber- 
culosis Conference in 1914, was a board 
member of the National Tuberculosis 
Association from 1922 to 1926. 

At a sanatorium in Shelton, Conn. one 
evening last week Dr. Maher told 1,800 
attentive physicians what he had. been 
doing to some tubercle bacilli. Culturing 














Acme 
Dr. STEPHEN JOHN MAHER 


His focus: “Much patience and an open 
mind.” 


them in a sterile glycerin broth, he had 
added some sterile litmus milk, put the 
flask in a cupboard at room temperature. 
The deadly, rod-shaped bacilli slowly dis- 
appeared, transmuted into round-shaped 
bacteria called cocci and diplococci. These 
bacteria, he explained, produce an acid 
which destroys their progenitors. 

Dr. Maher did not claim that his cocci 
would cleanse a human body of its tubercle 
bacilli. He frankly admitted that, as yet, 
they had had no effect, either preventive 
or curative, on guinea pigs and rabbits. 
But he did think that he was at least on 
the right track, urged other researchers to 
join him in the search for “the greatest 
prize in the world,” a specific cure for 
tuberculosis. 

“Come to this field, my colleagues,” 
cried he, “but bring with you, besides 
flasks of sterile glycerin broth and sterile 
litmus milk, much patience and an open 
mind!” 

Loud was the applause of Dr. Maher’s 
professional listeners at Shelton. Next 
morning the Press took up his story, 
twisted it out of technical focus, sent it 
rumbling across the land. Headline gob- 
blers gathered that a cure for tuberculosis 
was, if not already achieved, at least im- 
minent. 

Fearful lest consumptives throw up their 
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present arduous treatment in the hope of 
an easy cure, medical men leaped to 
challenge Dr. Maher’s thesis on two main 
counts: 

1) Cocci and diplococci have been recog- 
nized in cultures of tubercle bacilli for at 
least 15 years. They probably get there 
from the air, where they abound. 

2) It is easy to kill bacteria in a test 
tube, hard to kill them in the human body, 

Declared Dr. Kendall Emerson, manag- 
ing director of National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation: ‘Evidence is lacking that the 
findings presented will have any value in 
providing a serum or cure for tuberculosis, 
It must be kept well in mind that labora- 
tory experiments are not always borne out 
in human experience.” 

Said the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine’s spokesman, Dr. Iago Galdston, after 
consulting with half a dozen specialists: 
“There is nothing in the scientific world 
which at present warrants the belief that 
we are at last on the trail of a certain 
remedy for the white plague.” 

Best that most experts could say of Dr. 
Maher’s findings was that they were “in- 
teresting,” would stimulate further re- 
search along the same lines. That, it 
seemed, was all that Dr. Maher had really 
wanted. 

eed 
Professor v. Spider 

In his laboratory at the University of 
Alabama’s medical school, Professor Allan 
Walker Blair, 33, has discovered that the 
“black widow” spider’s poison kills rats 
and mice, makes guinea pigs sick, does 
not bother dogs and cats. He has long 
wondered how it would affect human be- 
ings. Last week he found out. 

For experimental subjects he had his 
choice of Mrs. Blair, two students. He 
rejected all three, picked himself. A spider 
bit his little finger. A sharp pain shot 
through his hand, quickly spread up to 
his shoulder. Violent abdominal cramps 
doubled him up. His blood pressure 
plummeted. Gasping with pain, Professor 
Blair insisted on having his heart action 
recorded on a cardiograph before he would 
take narcotics. Two days in a_ hospital 
gave him time to reflect on the “black 
widow’s” virulency. He has not yet 
analyzed its poison, but is sure it is not 
comparable to any other spider poison in 
his experience. 


ache 


Why Mothers Die 

The Chicago Medical Society was in a 
furor last week. In the September Ameri- 
can Mercury, Editor Morris Fishbein of 
the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation had poked gently caustic fun at 
the elaborate routine of present-day ob- 
stetrical practice. He made bold to 
wonder whether modern mothers-in-child- 
birth are really better off than those of 
horse & buggy days. For this heresy the 
Society demanded that the A. M. A. dis- 
cipline its spokesman. This the A. M. A. 
flatly refused to do. 

Out of the East, almost simultaneously, 
came a barrage of statistics to back up 
Editor Fishbein. It is generally agreed 
that the U. S. is one of the unsafest places 
in the civilized world to have a_ baby. 
Four years ago the New York Academy 
of Medicine appointed a committee, 
headed by Dr. Ransom S. Hooker, to find 
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out why. In New York City, home of operations, the committee could only guess. 


specialists and medical centres, where 
maternal mortality is considerably less 
than that of the U. S. as a whole, the com- 
mittee set out to analyze the cause of 
every death of a woman in childbirth. 
Last week it presented its appalling dis- 
coveries. 

During the three years covered, 2,041 
New York City mothers died in childbirth. 
More than one-half of them (1,343) need 
not have died. Were they women too 
ignorant or too poor to go to the doctor? 
No—only about one-third of the needless 
deaths were due to the failure of mothers 
to take advantage of professional care. 
Amazing fact introduced by the commit- 
tee was that 61.1% of needless deaths were 
chargeable to the medical profession. 
“Some of these situations,” thundered the 
report, “have arisen out of the fact that 
internes have been given too wide a field 
of independent activity. Most are plainly 
the results of incompetence.” 

How have obstetricians gone wrong? 
Chiefly, said the committee, in resorting to 
cperations and anesthesia. Competent 
authorities say that in only 5% of all 
deliveries need the physician do anything 
but help Nature. Yet in 67 New York 
hospitals the investigators found that 
nearly 25% of deliveries were made with 
the aid of instruments. To these mothers 
death came five times as frequently as to 
those who bore their children naturally. 
Said the committee: “A certain indictment 
of those undertaking interference” with 
Nature. 

How large a part the constantly increas- 
ing use of anesthetics played in causing 


But it does know that anesthetics weaken 
the mother’s natural power to expel the 
baby, thus frequently necessitate instru- 
mental aid. 

Nearly one-third of all New York’s 
deliveries were in the home. Less than 
one-sixth of the preventable deaths oc- 
curred there. Granting that home deliveries 
are usually normal ones, the committee yet 
found cause for alarm in the failure of 
hospitalization to reduce puerperal infec- 
tion, death. 

Most laymen regard midwives as de- 
plorable relics of medieval prudery. Sur- 
prisingly, the committee found that though 
New York City has 863 licensed midwives 
who attend about 10% of all deliveries, 
midwives were to blame for only 2.2% of 
the preventable deaths. For normal, home 
deliveries, the committee concluded that 
a competent midwife is as good as a 
physician, recommended that more mid- 
wives be trained. 

The investigators further declared that: 

@ Physicians should realize and tell their 
patients that operations undertaken merely 
to relieve pain or shorten labor are risky. 
@ Mothers should realize they must have 
early and frequent medical examination 
during the pre-natal period. 
@ Hospitals should obtain qualified ob- 
stetricians to head their staffs; develop 
specially-trained nursing staffs; establish 
adequate pre-natal clinics, available to 
every woman; maintain separate delivery 
rooms, rigidly guarded against infection; 
give subordinates careful supervision. 
Private hospitals should be supervised by a 
responsible board. 
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Gibraltar to Jerusalem, Venice to Cairo . 
ports in between . . . in the Canadian Pacific manner. Enjoy 
life on the spacious cruise-favorite, Empress of Australia. 
Revel in the Pompeiian swimming pool, the magnificent 
public rooms, the spreading decks. 11th successful year. 

$585 up (All First Class) . . 
bath, $905 up. Buy shore excursions as you please and pay 
as you go. Standard programme of 20 excursions, $330. 

Get deck plans, itinerary from Canadian Pacific ... New York, Boston, 


Buffalo, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal and 27 
other cities in U. S. and Canada... OR FROM YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT. 


FROM NEW YORK JAN. 30 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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. - all worth-seeing 


. ship cruise only. Rooms with 


SEQUEL 





To news of bygone weeks, herewith 
sequels from last week’s news: 
@ To the release of scraggly, dim-witted 
Richard Dana, 62, nephew of the late 
great Charles Anderson Dana of the New 
York Sun, and his guardian, Octavia 
Dockery, 61, daughter of a Confederate 
brigadier, once members of Natchez, 
Miss.’s oldtime gentility, who inhabit a 
rundown, goat-and-pig infested planta- 
tion, “Glenwood,” outside Natchez, after 
their arrest on suspicion of murdering their 


neighbor, a well-to-do recluse named Jane 


Surget (‘Miss Jennie”) Merrill, daughter 
of President U. S. Grant’s Minister to 
Belgium: indictment of both by the Adams 
County grand jury acting on secret new 
evidence. Sympathetic last year to the 
defendants, Natchez this year turned 
against them, revolted by their grotesque 
behavior in appearing in theatres, permit- 
ting sightseers, at 25¢ a head, to swarm 
through their ramshackle plantation, to 
which the Mississippi Central R. R. ran 
excursion trains. Each was released pend- 
ing trial on $1,000 bail. 

@ To the lynching of Negro George 
Armwood, 28, for raping Mrs. Mary Den- 
ston, 71, by a mob in Princess Anne, Md, 
(Time, Oct. 30): refusal by Somerset 
County State’s Attorney John B. Robins 
to arrest nine members of the lynching 
mob identified by eyewitnesses, at the 
request of Maryland’s Attorney General 
William Preston Lane Jr. who said he 
“even drew maps showing what they 
did and where they were.” Reason 
for the refusal: “‘I don’t believe those men 
would stay in jail. I believe a crowd 
would form and take them away.” 

@ To the arrest of plump “Baron” Oscar 
Merrill Hartzell, who collected nearly 
$1,300,000 in 13 years from gullible Mid- 
western aspirants to the non-existent $22- 
000,000,000 estate of Sir Francis Drake, 
famed Elizabethan mariner (Tre, Jan. 
23, Feb. 27): conviction on a charge of 
using the mails to defraud, sentence of 
ten years in jail, fine of $2,000; in Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

@ To the indictment of Frederick Barber 
Campbell, Manhattan lawyer, for failure 
to register with the U. S. Treasury his 
possession of 27 bars of gold worth $200- 
754.34, and for failure to exchange it for 
paper currency in accord with President 
Roosevelt’s executive order (Time, Oct. 
9): decision by Federal Judge John 
Munro Woolsey that the Government has 
the constitutional right to compel hoarders 
to report and surrender their gold. Rea- 
son: “The right of the Government to take 
private property of any kind when it 1s 
deemed necessary by the appropriate au- 
thority for the public good.” He ruled, 
nevertheless, that the order to surrender 
gold was technically invalid because under 
the Emergency Banking Act it should have 
been signed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury rather than the President, gave the 
Government 20 days to appeal. 

@ To the arrest of burly André Spada, 
notorious Corsican brigand (Tre, June 
12): decision by authorities to hospitalize 
him for mental examination after he spent 
two weeks knitting socks, explained that 
it helps him communicate with God. 
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Tae day has gone when the business 
nan is willing to retire and sit—doing 
wthing. And it is equally true that 
kw men of sixty or sixty-five are 
interested only in pursuit of sport 
ind pleasure—in golfing all the time, 
itfishing all the time, or basking in 
the southern sunlight. More likely 
than not, with active brains and wide 
iterests built up over a lifetime, they 
ind that an overdose of loafing is bor- 
igifnot actually unhealthful. 

Yet each age of life should bring its 
‘mpensations. The man of sixty-five 
wght not to be faced with the eco- 
mic necessity of doing exactly what 
iedid at thirty, or forty, or fifty. Now 
itmay wish gradually to turn over 
lis business to his sons. He may 
‘sire to interest himself helpfully 
i the careers of all his children. 





WM. A. LAW, 


PRESIDENT « 


LIFE CAN BEGIN AT SIXTY-FIVE 


Personal hobbies, crowded out in pre- 
vious years, should now be given free 
rein—coliecting books, for instance, 
or breeding bird dogs, or cultivating 
prize-winning dahlias. 

Many thousands of men will face 
life at age sixty-five without worry. 
They will continue to work at the 
things that interest them most. These 
men will enjoy the rewards of The 
Penn Mutual’s Endowment Income 
Plan. They are foresighted enough 
and wise enough in the years of maxi- 
mum earnings to apply a sensible 
portion of their incomes to an invest- 
ment that is safe, sure and liberal in 
return. Definite advantages cause this 
plan to stand out in the whole field 
of possible investments. It assures 
income, direct to you the living, when 
you will need it most. And it assures 


THE: PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 


insurance protection to your family 
during the years they need it most. 

The Endowment Income Policy is 
but one example of the leadership of 
The Penn Mutual in adapting the 
power of life insurance to actual 
human needs. The sensible Penn Mu- 
tual life insurance program recognizes 
spending needs as well as saving needs. 
Penn Mutual policies make living 
happier, for they. leave no room for 
worry. January 1, 1933, Penn Mutual 
assets totaled $514,588,274. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 

Please cend me a copy of the folder, “Buying 
Yourself An Income,” illustrating the safe and 
profitable investment offered by the Endow- 
ment Income Plan. 


Name 


Address 
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SPANISH MAIN 


It’s not only the fascinating itineraries— 
or the low cost—that make these cruises 
so popular! It’s not only the shining new 
“Haiti” and “Colombia” —with their out- 
side rooms, outdoor pools, air-cooled 
dining saloons. It’s all these delightful 
features—plus the happy personal note of 
welcome and well-planned service that 
make the traveler feel “at home” from 
the first day out! 


Two weeks and an extra week- 


end. 9 days afloat, 9 days 
ashore in Haiti, Jamaica, Co- 
lombia (S.A.), Panama. Also 
ES cruises to Haiti and 
. amaica. 

ApaY A sailing every Thursday from 
New York. 

*Low Fall Rates in Effect to Dec. 7th inclusive. 


a. 
KN ecuperate 
in this invigorating clime 


I 1's_st’mmer all wintef in Tucson. And the ‘iii of 
summer, too: warm, dry andgentle’.,W.hat's more, you'll 
\ 


revel in the myriad attractions of this self-contained me- 


wh 


a ae lo, golf fine al i 
Vi, SEY) 


quaint Mexico nearby.!. Mo gover, our Hotels, s€ ls, fine 


University, hospitals and sanatoria reflect America’s best. 
(We know how to cater to visitors. Send for information and booklets 
re: air, rail and road data, hotel and other accomodations. T his non-profit 
crvic club renders interested personal service gladly without obligation. 


TUCSON. 


SUNSHINE-CLIMATE CLUB 


ARIZONA. 


“1310-0, OLD PUEBLO-BLDG., TUCSON, ARIZONA 
Please send me-your free iterature 


} 
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Address... 


How to Cash-in 





Magazines, Newspapers, Advertisers, are 
BUYING 134,000 photos every week! Make 

good money— spare time, full time— taking 
human-interest pictures that sell. Earn while you learn 

how to take salable pictures! 
Fascinating. easy ! Our unlimited Marketing Service helps 
you cash in quickly. Write now 
BOOK: “How to Make Money With Your Cam 


Universal Photographers, Dept. 111, 10 Ww. 33 St., N.Y¥.C. | 











We teach you how by mail. | 


(no obligation) for FREE | 
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White House Harmony 


After the Cabinet dinner at the White 
House last week President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt led their guests from the State 
dining-room to the Blue Room where 250 
other guests had gathered for the first 
big formal function of the new Adminis- 
tration (see p. 7). All! official Washington 
was there, shaking hands, expanding under 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s informal hospitality. Fat 
little Maxim Litvinoff grinned his tooth- 
less grin oftener than usual. He was going 
upstairs with the President afterward to 
receive the papers which would formally 
seal the recognition of Soviet Russia. 


But before Litvinoff and Russia could 
be attended to there was a concert in the 
East Room. Naval and military aides (in 
full-dress uniform because as Mrs. Roose- 
velt said “they look better that way and 
it doesn’t cost anything to put it on”) 
ushered the guests to the spindling gold 
chairs, set 20 rows deep. On the platform 
was the famed gold piano. Mrs. Roosevelt 
introduced the musicians who had played 
for her in Albany. They were the Morgan 
Sisters, a harp-violin-piano combination, 
who came out dressed in crinoline to play 
a 50-minute program which included 
“Traumerei” and the “Blue Danube.” In 
all the show, few persons noticed a square- 
set ruddy-cheeked old gentleman who 
twice during the concert slipped in at the 
back and looked pleased to see that every- 
thing was going smoothly. He was Henry 
Junge, 75, who in the name of Steinway & 
Sons has purveyed music to the White 
House through six administrations. 

As unique as the House of Steinway and 
its position in the piano industry* is the 
function, all unadvertised, which Henry 
Junge exercises in Washington. Presidents, 
unlike kings, may not favor any one com- 
mercial house but the White House has to 
have a piano and in 1902 when Theodore 
Roosevelt accepted the $18,000 Steinway 
Gold Grand “in behalf of the nation,” the 
die was cast. White House musicales be- 
gan soon after. Mrs. Taft, who taught at 
the Cincinnati College of Music before 
she married, asked the Steinways to put 
them on. They looked around their office 
for some one both musical and businesslike 
who would not attempt to capitalize on the 
Presidential connection, decided on Henry 
Junge, one of their secretaries, a native 
of Hamburg who had planned to be a 
violinist until he decided he would never 
be good enough. It became Henry Junge’s 
job to line up artists who would donate 
their services, to submit programs to the 
President’s wife for the final say-so. 

With Mr. Junge the First Ladies’ musi- 
cal reputations have been safe. He prefers 
to talk about his farm in Newburgh, N. Y.., 
where he grows grapes and makes wine; 
or about the House of Steinway for which 
he was working when the present Steinway 
heads wore knickerbockers and the factory 
sprawled over the corner of Manhattan’s 

*Since 1850 when Heinrich Engelhard Stein- 
weg left Germany to set up business in New 
York, the House of Steinway has been a closed 
corporation, run by men who were either Stein- 
ways by birth or marriage. The first piano 


Heinrich made had two strings. He gave it to 
his wife for a wedding present. 


Park Avenue and 53rd Street with the 
lumberyard behind. But if Mr. Junge 
has not talked, the First Ladies and their 
programs have. The first Mrs. Wilson and 
Margaret, who had a pretty voice, took 
great pride in helping plan the musicales, 
Mrs. Harding, whose favorite piece was 
“The End of a Perfect Day,’’ was less in- 
terested. Mrs. Coolidge, who plays the 
piano a bit herself, liked Rachmaninoff and 
Violinist Albert Spalding. Mrs. Hoover's 
favorite musician was Harpist Mildred 
Dilling, whose most famed pupil is Harpo 
Marx. 

An artist’s standing with Steinway has 
nothing to do with a White House invita- 
tion. But it happens that a Steinway pro- 
tégé holds the record for having been 
asked there most often. He is Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, whom the Steinways first 


V.. Laviosa 
STEINWAY’S JUNGE 
With him, First Ladies are safe. 


brought to the U. S. He has played for 
five successive administrations but this 
season his neuritis is too bad for him to 
leave his home in Switzerland. Compared 
with him, the Morgan Sisters were thor- 
oughly unexciting for the season’s White 
House opener but they were Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s choice and she will make up for it 
before the season is over. She has asked 
Henry Junge to draw up an imposing list 
of musicians with the idea of increasing 
the number of musicales and inviting more 
people. 


ee 


Symphonic Chesterfizlds 


Thanks to Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Co., makers of Chesterfield cigarets, radio 
listeners, starting next Tuesday, will be 
able to hear the highest type of symphonic 
music every night of the week but Sunday 
for some time to come. The programs will 
be given by expensive Leopold Stokowski 
and 65 members of his peerless Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, from 9g to 9°15 
(E. S. T.). First night, Nov. 28: excerpts 
from Parsifal. Each Philadelphia Orches- 
traman will earn $12 per broadcast. 
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EDGEWORTH WINS NEW THOUSANDS 
10 PIPE THROUGH “FLAVOR TEST” 


Maker Invites All Men to Discover Joys 


“Smoking knows no joy equal to a pipe and good tobacco” 


Smokers’ Radio Club Has 
Over 200,000 Members 


“Corn Cob Pipe Club’’ 
Meets Every Week 


By SQUIRE HIX 


Personally I feel more at 
home talking to you folks 
over the radio. But I 
want you all to listen 
to the ‘‘Corn Cob Pipe 
Club.”” You’ll meet Pat 
Binford, Sawdust and 
foonshine, and me—and lots more. 
You'll hear wholesome fun, good old songs, 
ad Southern tunes that will thrill you. 
Vell tell you how to become a member 
0, Remember— next Wednesday night, 
o'clock, Eastern Time, over WEAF 
ada coast to coast NBC network. 


How to Make Him Happy 
on Christmas Morning 


Clever Wife Finds 
Way to Man’s Heart 


By A WIFE 


I used to be a little jeal- 
ous of my husband’s 
pipe. Silly of me, I know. 
But there’s nothing, ex- 
cept for me and the chil- 
dren, that’s dearer to 
him than his pipe. I 
guess most pipe smokers are like that 
. .- No matter what else I give him for 
Christmas, I always include a pound of 
Edgeworth, his favorite tobacco. Maybe 
he isn’t always satisfied with my taste in 
neckties and shirts— but with Edgeworth 
I know I’m safe. 


Here’s Flavor-Testing Outfit 


Here is the offer which started all the excitement — 
sample packets of Edgeworth in two forms, and an 
old-fashioned corn cob pipe— which is just the thing 
for a temporary test pipe. Pipe, tobacco, tax, 
postage and packing cost us 26 cents. We ask 
you to send 10 cents as evidence of your sincerity. 


[DGE TH 


WDE FROM THE 


Mildest pipe 


Ask for Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
—or Edgeworth in Slice Form. 
15¢ pocket package to pound humi- 
dor tin. Also vacuum packed tins. 





of Pipe Smoking 


Novel Flavor-Testing 
Outfit Offered 


EDGEWORTH MILDNESS 
WINS ACCLAIM 


RICHMOND, VA.—‘‘Smoking knows no joy 
equal to a pipe and good tobacco,” said 
the makers of Edgeworth Smoking To- 
bacco. Firmly convinced of the truth of 
this, they undertook a novel experiment 
to encourage more men to try pipe smok- 
ing. A special flavor-testing outfit— 
consisting of samples of their product and 
an old-fashioned corn cob pipe—was of- 
fered in their advertising. 

The results of this experiment can 
fairly be called sensational. What seems 
to be a revolution in smoking habits fol- 
lowing the discovery of Edgeworth is 
revealed in the thousands of letters re- 
ceived by Larus & Bro. Co. in response 
to their offer. 


Mildness Big Factor 

Most gratifying to the makers of Edge- 
worth is the often repeated statement in 
these letters that Edgeworth contains 
that rare combination of mildness and 
flavor which every tobacco manufacturer 
strives for. Edgeworth is a blend of only 
the tenderest leaves of the burley plant. 
In these leaves, tobacconists say, is found 
the mildest pipe tobacco that grows. 

Women too have taken an active part 
in this movement by sponsoring the pipe 
for their men-folks. About 200,000 wives 
wrote for the Edgeworth flavor-testing 
outfit for their husbands. 


Make Flavor Test 


Men—Women—send the coupon below 
for the flavor-testing outfit—samples of 
Edgeworth and an old-fashioned corn cob 
pipe. A corn cob pipe of this type requires 
no “breaking in.” 


MEN — WOMEN — CLIP — MAIL 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 119 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Virginia 

Enclosed is 10 cents. Please send Corn Cob 
Pipe and Samples of Edgeworth Smoking 
Tobacco. (PRINT name and address plainly.) 





In the center | ; 
of Chicago, close to 
shops, theatres and 
all activities. Equip- 
ped with every con- 
venience for comfort 
and enjoyment. 
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Shipped daily Fresh from the Farm to 


JONES DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


JONES DAIRY FARM, FORT ATKINSON, WIS 
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Birdmen 


There is no sentiment in.a bird’s sex 
life. Most people think the male struts 
and flaunts his plumage to take the fe- 
male’s fancy. What he is really attempt- 
ing is intimidation. So reported Cornell 
University’s Ornithologist Arthur Au- 
gustus Allen to some 4oo colleagues gath- 
ered in Manhattan’s American Museum 
of Natural History last week for the 
golden jubilee meeting of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union. 

Between chilly field trips and genial 
banquets the birdmen found time to read 











FraNK MICHLER CHAPMAN 
He preferred birds to banks. 


each other some 60 papers, Dr. James 
Bond (Philadelphia) lashed out at ‘so- 
called scientists and collectors’ who have 
almost annihilated some species of birds. 
Dr. Clarence Cottam (U. S. Biological 
Survey) heightened the birdmen’s concern 
over the decrease in North American 
waterfowl (see col. 3) by telling them 
how brant and Canada geese have suffered 
from the strange disappearance of eel 
grass during the past three years (TIME, 
Aug. 21). 

Miss Phoebe M. Knappen (VU. S. Bio- 
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AMERICAN ONE CLASS 


te EUROPE 


e Those wise in the ways of ocean travel are choosing this splen- 
did American One Class service to Europe. Enjoying every com- 
fort, fine food, the right traveling companions, yet paying modest 
rates. Staterooms on this established line are all outside on upper 


decks. 


Spaciousness everywhere. 


Bar adjoins smoking room. 


You're safe in following these travelers who know —particularly 


in winter when sailing from a Southerly port the Gulf Stream 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 
Baltimore - Norfolk - Havre - Hamburg 


Rates as low as 


*90 One way Round trip “171 


See your treve! agent, eny United States 
Lines office or write direct to Baltimore, Md. 


brings warmth to the start of your crossing. 


BALTIMORE 


—. 


logical Survey) reported that when the 
Washington Monument was new, hundreds 
of birds dashed themselves to death 
against it at night. In time they learned 
to avoid it and all went well until two 
years ago when floodlights were trained on 
its sides. Since then at least 618 dead 
birds of some 50 species have been picked 
up at the monument’s base. 

W. I. Lyon; a Waukegan, III. realtor. 
said he had used his spare time to band 
some 58,000 birds, had found that no 
species ever migrates due north or due 
south. Most fly from northeast to south- 
west and vice versa, rarely return by the 
route they go. Why, Realtor Lyon did not 
say. 

One of the first things the American 
Ornithologists’ Union did after its organi- 
zation in 1883 was to advertise for vol- 
unteer observers of bird migrations. From 
a young New Jersey bank clerk named 
Chapman came an enthusiastic response. 
Each week-day morning from early March 
to late May of 1884 Volunteer Chapman 
got up at dawn, gulped a cup of coffee, set 
out with notebook and field glasses to 
tramp the woods & fields around his home. 
He had to catch a 7:39 a. m. train to get 
to his Manhattan job, but when the spring 
reports were in Chapman’s were judged 
best in the Atlantic district. 

Last week the Ornithologists’ Union 
found itself once more honoring this same 
bird-lover. To him went the Brewster 
Medal for the year’s best book on Ameri- 
can birds. The prize was awarded for a 
revised edition of his Handbook of Bird: 
of Eastern North America, first published 
in 1895. 

When, at 22, Frank Michler Chapman 
got to be head of his bank department. 
he resigned. Banks were all right, but 
he liked birds better. In 1888 he went to 
work in Manhattan’s American Museum 
or the past 25 years he has been the 
Museum’s curator-in-chief of birds. He 
has done as much as any man living to 
teach his countrymen to know and love 
birds. He originated the Museum’s bril- 
liantly realistic habitat groups; founded 
a magazine Bird-Lore; \cctured widely: 
composed standard guides and handbooks 
for amateurs. 

But no bird propaganda could be more 
persuasive than Birdman Chapman’s own 
autobiography, published last month* 
In it he thus sums up the spirit and pur- 
pose of his life: “I had a growing belief, 
which in time became a religion, in the 
re-creational and spiritua! value of close 
contact with nature, and birds, I was 
convinced, are nature’s most eloquent ¢x- 
pressions.” 

Birdman Chapman’s scientific reputa- 
tion rests securely on two 700-page vol- 
umes on the distribution of bird life in 
Colombia and Ecuador. 
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No More Fowling? 

“Eventual elimination of wildfowling 3s 
a field sport in America is not an imposs- 
bility.” Thus ominously began a repott 
on The Duck Decline in the Northwest 
issued last week by the foundation, More 


*Appleton-Century’ ($3.75). 
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Game Birds in America Inc. Alarming as 
it was, the statement sounded conserva- 
tive to U. S. gunners and ammunition 
makers, already shocked by a rumor 
spreading throughout the land. The ru- 
mor, far graver than those of possible 
regulatory measures which worried sports- 
men last summer (Time, Aug. 28), was 
that a Federal ban would next year fall on 
all duck-shooting in the U. S. 


In Washington the Biological Survey 
scotched the rumor for the present with 
a curt, “Absolutely nothing to it.” But 
the Survey did admit that such a ban has 
been threatened for some years, might be 
discussed next summer. Why it may come 
was the subject of the More Game Birds 
report. 

Because fewer ducks are winging South 
each season, the Foundation has been in- 
clined to discount the importance of over- 
shooting, modern firearms, lax game law 
enforcement as causes of duck decline. 
Last July it sent researchers on a 3,400-mi. 
jaunt through the heart of North Amer- 
ica’s chief wild duck nursery—the prairies 
of North Dakota and Montana in the 
U. S., Saskatchewan, Manitoba and AIl- 
berta in Canada—to find out what was 
happening to the ducks before they 
started South. The surveyors found the 
region, from a duck’s viewpoint, in a 
sorry state. Where ducks once thrived 
and multiplied they were now dying by 
thousands. Causes: 1) farming; 2) 
drought. Farmers have drained and 
ploughed under or turned into grazing 
land 80% of the small bodies of water 
which once dotted the land. Half the rest 
have dried up. Many a large lake has 
shrunk or vanished completely. With the 
water have gone the plants which ducks 
once used for food or cover. 


The agricultural region has become not 
oly inhospitable but actually dangerous 
to ducks. Rains early in the breeding 
season encourage them to settle, raise 
their families on shallow ponds, sloughs 
and potholes. Then hot, windy weather 
comes to suck up the water, leaves duck- 
lings fatally high & dry. Falling water 
levels in larger ponds and lakes foster 
the decay of organic matter, the growth 
of microbes which give both young & 
dd ducks botulism, “western duck dis- 
tase,” a form of food poisoning. At Sas- 
katchewan’s Johnstone Lake an estimated 
150,000 ducks died of this disease during 
August and September. 


To keep ducks & sport from vanishing 
the report recommends: 


1) A thorough mapping of the prairie 
region for use in an annual census and 
theck-up of breeding conditions. 

2) Improvement of productive areas— 
mainly through maintaining of water 
lvels and restoring of food and cover 
plants—under the management of trained 
residents. 

Ry More duck sanctuaries throughout 
the U. S. 


Teething Ring 

In Cincinnati’s Zoo last week Superin- 
tendent Sol A. Stephan examined the in- 
lamed gums of his two-month-old hippo- 
Wtamus Zeeko, got her an old automo- 
tile tire to use as a teething ring. 
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ONE WOMAN 
IN TEN THOUSAND 
TOOK THE MONEY! 


»»» when we said “Double Your Money Back if you 
don’t say it’s the BEST vegetable soup you ever bought! “ 




































































E MADE vegetable soup the way 

a mother makes it for her child: 
Simmered rich beef soup stock slowly for 
hours. Cleaned, washed and diced fifteen 
garden vegetables. 

Then ladled almost a pint of rich beef 
soup stock and vegetables into the Hormel 
Vegetable Soup can. Next went a step 
further than even the best home cooks. We 
sealed the lid of our little round kettle on. 
Vacuum-cooked the soup. Not a whiff of 
flavor could escape. This is the can you buy 
—the very kettle the soup was cooked in. 

We tasted and said, “There is no other 
vegetable soup like it. Tell women that... 
tell them we'll give them their money back 
if they don’t agree .. . te/l them we'll give 
them double their money back!’’ 

We made this offer in 25 cities. More 
than 3,000,000 women bought Hormel 
Vegetable Soup. Only one woman in 10,000 
asked for her money back! 

Now—won’t you try a can of Hormel 
Vegetable Soup? Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn. 











































































































































































































For the first time—a real French Style 
ONION SOUP-by HORMEL 



























































































































































NEARLY A PINT 


OF RICH BEEF SOUP 
STOCK IN EACH CAN 


The Hotel that was 
“Consecrated” 


There’s quite a story in connection 
with the Fred Harvey Hotel at 
Gallup, N. M—EIl Navajo. 


“Sand Paintings’’—those weird 
symbolic designs typifying the 
religion of the Navajos—were used 
in its interior decoration. 


When the Chiefs of the Tribes saw 
them they felt that the white man 
had defiled their sacred symbols by 
using them on a temporal and secular 
building. 


Immediately upon learning this the 
head of the Harvey System ordered 
the paintings destroyed, but the 
Navajos had a better solution. They 
too could be as gracious as the white 
man and as appreciative of the 
ancient friendship. 


Furthermore, the mischief had been 
done; their religion had been pro- 
faned ...so the only thing to do was 
to sanctify the paintings and conse- 
crate the white man’s house which 
held them. 


So, one May morning the Chief of 
the Tribe—a man over a hundred 
years of age—instituted that ritual 
of ‘“‘The House Blessing of the 
Navajos’”’—a dignified ceremony of 
which translations have been made 
by the Smithsonian Institute. 


And so El Navajo was consecrated — 

and became another of those centers 
of the Fred Harvey System which in 
itself is a chapter in the Romance of 
the Southwest. 


ashor | 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

Little Women (RKO). A scene in 
which four adolescent girls dressed in too 
many petticoats cluster around their 
mother and tearfully promise to obey their 
absent father’s admonition to behave like 
little women does not sound like one 
which would excite a contemporary U. S. 
cinema audience. Neither does one in 
which the same four are to be seen squeak- 
ing and yapping near their Christmas 
breakfast table, out of enthusiasm for the 
idea of presenting their sausages to the 
poor family down the road. The charm 





without seeming either affected or superior, 
the courtesy and rueful wisdom of its 
original is due to expert adaptation by 
Sarah Y. Mason and Victor Heerman, to 
Cukor’s direction and to superb acting by 
Katharine Hepburn. An actress of s0 
much vitality that she can wear balloon 
skirts and address her mother as 
‘“Marmee” without suggesting quaintness, 
she makes Jo March one of the most 
memorable heroines of tne year, a girl at 
once eager and puzzled, troubled, chang- 
ing and secure. 

This picture, which critics last week 
pronounced the best that RKO has yet 


KATHARINE HEPBURN 
She was delicately handled. 


that surrounds such episodes in this pic- 
ture springs from the delicate and under- 
standing humor with which Director 
George Cukor translated Louisa May Al- 
cott’s 65-year-old semi-classic into the 
cinema, a humor that becomes richer and 
sadder as the four heroines grow up. Small 
Beth March (Jean Parker), still the nicest 
of the four sisters, goes into a lingering and 
wistful decline. Romantic Meg (Frances 
Dee) decides not to marry, changes her 
mind, has twins. Amy (Joan Bennett) 
learns to manipulate her “vocabilary” and 
consoles Laurie (Douglass Montgomery ) 
for falling unsuccessfully in love with her 
sister Jo. Jo (Katharine Hepburn), from 
a wild tomboy, develops into a moody, 
temperamental, tender-hearted girl, sad- 
dened by a sense that life is escaping her. 
Then one rainy winter day the German 
professor (Paul Lukas) who fell in love 
with her in New York comes to the March 
house and proposes to her, under an um- 
brella at the front door, stammering about 
“a full heart and these empty hands.” By 
this time the March girls and_ their 
mother (Spring Byington), their tyran- 
nical aunt (Edna May Oliver), the boy 
next door and his gruff uncle (Henry 
Stephenson) have long since ceased to be 
figures in an animated period cartoon. 
They and the snug New England town in 
which they live, touched by the senti- 
mental melancholy which surrounds things 
that happened long ago, have become as 
real as people and places in the cinema can 
ever be. 

That Little Women attains so perfectly, 


produced, is likely to place Katharine Hep- 
burn, who last week left Hollywood to ap- 
pear on the Manhattan stage in Jed 
Harris’s production of The Lake, near the 
top of the list of U. S. box-office favorites. 
Good shots: Jo March running, with long 
awkward steps, across the snow, after she 
has paid her first call on Laurie; explaining 
to Laurie that she cannot dance with him 
because there is a patch on the back of 
her dress which people would see if she 
stood up; teaching Amy how to faint for 
amateur theatricals, with a fine disregard 
for ensuing bumps; listening at the door 
when she hears her Professor Bhaer play- 
ing the piano. 
——¢ 

Design for Living (Paramount). 
Working on the theory that stage dialog, 
no matter how bright in a theatre, is never 
suited to the cinema, Director Ernst 
Lubitsch started his adaptation of Noel 
Coward’s comedy by having it completely 
rewritten. In Ben Hecht’s version, the 
only Coward line that remains is “It's 
good for our immortal souls”’—Toms 
dubious comment on the brandy which he 
and George (Gary Cooper) are drinking 
to console themselves when Gilda (Miriam 
Hopkins) has left them both to marry 4 
booby from the advertising business. As 
refashioned to suit actors whose needs and 
talents are different from those of Alfred 
Lunt, Lynn Fontanne and Author Coward, 
and to placate censors who are less likely 
than stage audiences to regard sexual 
eccentricity as a satisfactory solution for 
social problems, Design for Living emerges 
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in the cinema as a flip, quick-witted 
euphemism, ending in ambiguity instead 
of on a sofa. 

The first time Tom (Fredric March), 
George and Gilda make an agreement to 
form a triumvirate with “No Sex” in- 
duded, their plan crumbles when George 
and Gilda set up housekeeping in a Paris 
fat, collapses when Tom reappears. When 
, year later Tom and George together 
rescue Gilda from one of her husband’s 
appalling parties, they renew their con- 
tract with curiosity rather than confidence. 
fven more masterly as a tour de force 
han its original, Design for Living is al- 
most as well acted. Hecht’s lines, as glib 
is Coward’s, lack only a little of their 
garkle because they reflect less glittering 
situations. Good shot: March, dictating 
iletter to his friends to tell them about 
his London success as a playwright, stop- 
ping when he gets a telegram signed by 
both of them. 

a 


Eskimo (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) is a 
report of goings-on in the snowfields, 
some naive, some sophisticated, but almost 
il unusual, spectacular, disturbing. Most 
enthralling sequences are those which ex- 
hibit: its hero, Mala, engaged in hunting 
iwhale, which nearly upsets his boat with 
its tail; dignified walruses which almost 
succeed in gnashing him with their tusks; 
caribou, of which a herd  stampedes 
through a valley, over a hill, across a beach 
ind into the water, where Mala and his 
companions harpoon them. There are, 
iso, less healthy exercises to be seen in 
Eskimo—lust, murder, polygamy. Mala 
makes the mistake of lending his wife to 
«Nordic fur-trader who gets her tipsy, 
pes her and then allows her to shuffle 
if across the snow where his assistant 
shoots her under the pardonable delusion 
tht she is a seal. For harpooning the 
lur-trader Mala becomes fair prey for two 
nembers of the Canadian Mounted Police. 
They inveigle him to their outpost by 
treacherous subterfuges. Mala breaks out 
if their handcuffs, starts home to the two 
lew wives a friend has lent him, eating 
the members of his dog team as he goes. 
The police finally catch up with him but 
ae by this time so impressed by Mala’s 
lortitude that, instead of shooting him, 
hey let him escape on a cake of drifting 
tt. They are under the impression that 
the ice cake will reach some port of safety 
tut to U. S. audiences it seems that Mala 
S headed directly for what the picture 
ills “the last Igloo.”” At once an exciting 
iavelog and a threadbare melodrama, 
Eskimo is typical Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
iiture lore, solemn, lively, expensive. 
Most exciting shot: Mala, when he has 
tten his last husky, lying down on the 
sow in order to attract a hungry wolf, 
hich he chokes to death, tears apart for 
‘upper, 


William S. Van Dyke (Trader Horn, 
White Shadows of the South Seas, Tarzan 
it Abe Man, The Prizefighter and the 
lidy), is the director whom Metro- 
boldwyn-Mayer assigns regularly to na- 
‘ue stories or, by analogy, pictures with 
fading men like Johnny Weissmuller or 
Max Baer. For Eskimo, he and a staff 
" 42 assistants including Chef Emile 
‘tinger of Hollywood’s Roosevelt Hotel 


TIME 


spent $1.500,000 and nine months on loca- 
tion at Teller, Alaska, 100 mi. below the 
Arctic Circle. Less courageous than they 
appear to be in the picture, the Eskimo 
extras whom Van Dyke hired at $5 per 
day ran away after seeing their first 
cinema. It showed a fight and they thought 
that if Director Van Dyke had been as 
sympathetic as he pretended, he would 
have helped instead of taking pictures. 
Principal difficulty in making Eskimo 
were the three hunting scenes. The sea- 
sons for whale, walrus and* caribou are 
the same but Alaskan Eskimos hunt them 
in different places. Director Van Dyke 
hustled from one hunting ground to an- 
other by plane. Mala is an Eskimo but 
not a wild one. He turned up two years 








DrrEcTor VAN DYKE 
He scored off his Eskimo extras. 


ago in Hollywood to be a cameraman, 
joined the Van Dyke expedition as guide, 
photographed so well that Van Dyke de- 
cided to make him the hero. Most of the 
whites in the cast are members of Van 
Dyke’s technical crew. The fur-trader is 
Peter Freuchen, who wrote the book on 
which Eskimo is based. Van Dyke him- 
self is a police inspector. When he came 
back to Hollywood last spring with 600,- 
ooo feet of film, Director Van Dyke 
brought along a dozen Eskimos for in- 
terior sequences. They endured Hollywood 
for six months, hurried North when their 
supply of canned reindeer meat gave out. 
—-@- 

Blood Money (Twentieth Century), 
contrived as a vehicle to bring George 
Bancroft back to the screen after an ab- 
sence of 18 months, is a mildly exciting 
little treatise on the bail bond racket. 
Its hero, Bill Bailey (Bancroft), is a 
bluff bondsman who gets into difficulties 
with his underworld associates when, to 
pay back a bank thief for stealing his girl, 
he makes less sympathetic arrangements 
than usual. It is notable less for Ban- 
croft’s contribution than for its villainess 
(Frances Dee), a pretty, well-mannered 
débutante who is also a masochist. a 
kleptomaniac and an exhibitionist. Good 
shot: Miss Dee hurrying off to investigate 
an advertisement for models, in the hope 
that the advertiser will attack her. 


ASK BARKEEP HOW ‘BOUT 
ROUND.-TRIP TICKET 


Billy Baxter High-Balls 
Get You There... 


Red Raven Splits 
Bring You Back... 


WE LOOK AFTER YOU 
COMING AND GOING 


The ticket office! 
Oh YORsu. 


aN fancy dealers, hotels, cafes or 


clubs. “Ask the Man’ and travel.the 
Billy Baxter—Red Raven Way: 


Before starting, write for descrip- 


tive booklets telling Why and How. 


THE RED RAVEN CORPORATION 


CHESWICK, PA. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Sea Chain 


A perennial gift to Sunday feature edi- 
tors for the last five years has been the 


Armstrong Seadrome, vividly imaginative 


project for a chain of floating airports 
across the Atlantic. The perfect publicity 
subject, it offered serious readers masses 
of data on construction of huge platforms, 
stabilized high above the waves by means 
of weighted pillars, on problems of 
anchorage, navigation, operation, eco- 
nomics. For gumchewers there were ex- 
citing pictures of a seadrome at night, in 
midocean position, with flags flying, flood- 
lights blazing, beacons stabbing the dark 
sky, gorgeous express planes gliding down 
to safe landings. Even the windows of the 
drome’s elegant hotel underlying the deck 
were pricked out with cozy lights. 

Last week the Armstrong Seadrome 
leaped out of its accustomed setting in the 
feature supplements to land on page one 
of the nation’s press when the Federal 
Government indicated that it was ready to 
help finance the project, that it might even 
build and operate the whole system itself. 


Money. For weeks Inventor Edward 
R. Armstrong & backers have been trying 
to borrow $30,000,000 from Public Works 
Administration to build five seadromes and 
string them out to Spain by way of the 
Azores. Aside from obvious national ad- 
vantages to the U. S. the application cited 
such claims as: 


@ Construction and installation jobs 
would employ 10,000 men for two years. 
@ Required would be 125,000 tons of 
steel, five miles of anchor chain, 45 miles 
of cable, five 1,500-ton anchors, large 
quantities of electric equipment, radio 
apparatus, beacons, pipe, fittings, etc., etc. 


@ Airline operators would order $10,- 
000,000 worth of new planes for trans- 
atlantic service as soon as work was begun 
on the dromes. 

@ Yearly operating cost of the five 
dromes, including overhead: $2,250,000. 
@ Yearly income after the fifth year 
would total $11,418,000, to be derived as 
follows: mail, $6,000,000; express, $105,- 
000; passengers, $4,538,000; hotels, shops, 
concessions, hangar space, fuel & oil, 
$775,000. The system would collect $70 
from each transatlantic fare (estimated at 
$350), $25 from each traveller to Ber- 
muda, $10 from each week-end drome 
visitor. 

At first Inventor Armstrong .hoped to 
finance his scheme with private capital. 
The du Ponts, for whom he used to work 
as a consulting engineer, helped him in his 
early researches. He expected substantial 
backing also from General Motors until 
Depression upset his plans. Last March 
he organized Seadrome Ocean Dock Corp., 
with himself as president and majority 
stockholder. His backers include GM’s 
Board Chairman Lammot du Pont and 
President John Howard Pew of Sun Oil 
Co. 

Government Take-Over? While Sea- 
drome Ocean Dock Corp.’s application was 
pending before PWA last week, Secretary 
of Commerce Daniel Calhoun Roper per- 
tinently asked: So long as the Government 
would have to finance such a scheme any- 





way, why not let the Government take 
over and run the whole show? He detailed 
Director of Aeronautics Eugene Luther 
Vidal to examine the project. Director 
Vidal reported that the idea in general 
looked feasible, recommended that PWA 
provide funds for an experiment by the 
air branch of the Department of Com- 
merce. Secretary Roper precipitately an- 
nounced that PWA would allocate $1,500,- 
ooo to build a quarter section of one sea- 
drome behind the Delaware Breakwater. 
The job could be done in four months, 
would then be “thoroughly service-tested 


— Tae ry ry 








Keystone 
ARMSTRONG & VIDAL 


Secretary Roper favored a $1,500,000 sea 
test. 

before a commitment is made for a full 

unit estimated to cost about $6,000,000.” 

Hardly was the Department of Com- 
merce plan launched before it hit a snag. 
Secretary of Interior Ickes, PWA chief, 
coldly denied that any $1,500,000 had 
been allocated. Said he: “There are inter- 
national and legal questions to be worked 
out. . . . The matter has been referred to 
the Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Justice.” Two points to be 
settled: could public works fund be used 
for construction outside U. S. sovereignty? 
Would a U. S. seadrome chain across the 
Atlantic produce angry growls from for- 
eign powers? 

Objections. Later in the week sour 
notes were raised in Manhattan where In- 
ventor Armstrong appeared before the 
aviation section of the society of Auto- 
motive Engineers. His chief heckler was 
famed Pilot Clarence Duncan Chamberlin 
(New York-Germany). Pilot Chamber- 
lin’s objections: 

q@ “If they build one of those things and 
stick it out in the ocean it will be merely 
a monument to someone’s stupidity and 
not much else.” 

@ To navigate by radio through bad 
weather, and land blind on a platform 300 
ft. by 1,225 ft. in mid-ocean, is “utterly 
impracticable if not suicidal.” 

@ The seadrome’s deck, rising 100 ft. 
above the ocean surface, would frequently 
be obscured by low clouds. A plane com- 
ing down through the clouds would risk 
collision with the drome. 

@ When the Germans perfect their sys- 
tem of ship-to-shore flights, ‘a fair weather 
seadrome service will be a relic of the 
past.” 
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@ If millions must be spent on seadromes, 
let the whole sum be used for one or two 
“man-sized” seadromes on which blind 
landings could be “not only possible but 
safe.” Although spaced farther apart than 
500 mi., such dromes could easily be 
reached by ships of long cruising radius. 

Inventor Armstrong, an aggressive man 
with a long, beetling upper lip, who was a 
circus strong man in the days before he 
became an able engineer, stood his ground 
firmly, insisted his dromes, equipped with 
a radio blind-landing device, were the only 
practical solution for the Atlantic air 
passage, 


> 


Cannibals & Cruisers 

Five months ago two French aviators 
named Gate and .Constant-Bree, flying 
around the west African coast, vanished 
in a storm over Portuguese Guinea. After 
several weeks without word of the men, 
Pilot Gate’s wife went in search of them, 
insisted on accompanying a detail of 
Portuguese soldiers into the wilderness of 
the Cacheo River. Last week the Senegal 
correspondent of the Paris Petit Journal 
reported that Mme Gate & party had re- 
turned to the coast, not with her husband 
but with horrid information gleaned from 
natives. Pilots Gate & Constant-Bree had 
crashed in the river region. There black 
cannibals caught, butchered, cooked and 
ate them in a drunken orgy. 

Meanwhile last week a squadron of 
French army biplanes roared across the 
Sahara on a 16,000-mi. tour of French 
African territory which began fortnight 
ago, will last for another month. Possibly 
inspired by Italy’s formidable demonstra- 
tion in the Balbo flight, France’s air cruise 
was ordered by bespectacled Air Minister 
Pierre Cot. The full complement con- 
tained 30 planes which started from Istres 
Airdrome in southern France. One cracked 
up in Spain, another in Morocco. At deso- 
late Bidon V (Gastank No. 5) three more 
planes had to hang back with engine 
trouble, caught up again in Upper Senegal. 


a 
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Settle Up 


When Lieut.-Commander Thomas G. W. 
(“Tex”) Settle’s big stratosphere balloon 
was jockeyed out of its air dock at Akron 
one early morning last week only a few 
hundred persons had turned out to watch. 
On hand were no admirals, no major 
generals, no tycoons such as graced the 
seven-hour ceremonies preceding the Settle 
flight last August which was brought to a 
quick and ignominious finish in a Chicago 
railroad yard by a defective valve (Tre, 
Aug. 14). Since then Soviet stratospherists 
had made the chances of a new record 
harder by ascending to 11.8 mi. (TIME, 
Oct. 9). 

As the balloon was released, Commander 
Settle sat confidently atop the gondola and 
threw off ballast. A 55 m.p.h. wind swept 
the bag southeast across Ohio toward 
Washington. Near East Liverpool (Ohio) 
they were up 12,500 ft.; near Pittsburgh, 
up 49,000. At last, they scratched over 
58,000 ft., began to descend, and while an 
all-night search for them was begun by 
Navy planes and land parties, landed neat 
Bridgeton, N. J. They had not broken the 
Russian record, but they had sent the first 
U. S. balloon into the stratosphere. 
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DIRECT AND CONNECTING SERVICE TO 137 CITIES 


CALIFORNIA TO NEW YORK 


3 flights daily each way 


CHICAGO TO NEW YORK 


10 flights daily each way 


CALIFORNIA TO CHICAGO 


3 flights daily each way 


CHICAGO TO FT. WORTH-DALLAS, 7 HRS, 55 MIN. 


2 flights daily each way 


LOS ANGELES TO SEATTLE 


2 flights daily each way 


(Westbound schedules slightly longer due to prevailing winds) 


Consult new United Air Lines’ time table for schedule to inter- 


mediate and off line points. yy Air Express—-Phone Air Express 
Division, Railway Express Agency. Use Air Mail — it saves time. 


= UNITEL 


=" AIR LINES 


Subsidiary of United Aircraft and Transport Corporation 


> 





Leave New York at lunch hour. Have dinner in Chi- 
cago. And arrive in California, or Portland, Seattle 


or Spokane, for breakfast. y¢ This is not a special or dem- 


ostration flight. It is the regular schedule of United Air 


Lines — every-day service maintained by a new fleet of 


3-mile-a-minute Wasp-powered Boeings. Three Coast-to- 
Coast flights daily each way. ¥¢ These new air liners make 
possible the world’s fastest multi-motor passenger, mail 
and express service. They are not only speedy but com- 


fortable. Spacious, well-appointed, quiet, heated cabins. 
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Unusually wide, upholstered, reclining chairs for relaxation 
or for sleeping during night flights. Stewardess service. yy 
United Air Lines is the most experienced air line operator 
in the world. Every known aid to avigation is utilized. 
Two-way radio. Frequent weather reports. Directive radio 
beam. Lighted airways. Two pilots on every multi-motore: 
plane. Four experts on the ground for every plane aloft. For 
schedules, tickets or reservations, call United Air Lines’ 
ticket offices, Hotel Porters, Travel Bureaus, Postal or 


Western Union. Fares on United Air Lines are economical. 


55,000,000 MILES FLYING EXPERIENCE 





Due to the fact that 

our buses are all 
equipped with U. S. Tires, you will be interested to learn that this 
company has won the second Annual ® Safety Contest in competition 
with passenger bus lines of the same class all over America... With 
cur long winters we encounter more ice and snow than the average 
American city. Consequently we appreciate the excellent traction 


provided by your tires of Tempered Rubber. 


Trust the patented cog-wheel tread design 
of U. S. Tires to give you extra safety during 
this dangerous driving season... And remem- 
ber, this tread is Tempered Rubber—the long- 


est-wearing tire-rubber known— proved 

conclusively to give 7% to 36% more safe 
f} miles—at no more cost. 

United States @ Rubber Co. 
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Jumping Jubilee (Cont’d) 

For most spectators the climax of the 
National Horse Show’s Golden Jubilee in 
Manhattan began on the next-to-last night 
with the finals of the international indi- 
vidual jumping championship for military 
mounts. Eight jumpers out of 15 had 
astonishingly come out of the first round 
with perfect scores. Since some of them 
probably could do as well in the jump-off, 
it was stipulated that performance plus 
speed would decide the winner. That gave 
the U. S., the Irish Free State and Czecho- 
dovakia, with two finalists each, a theo- 
retical edge over Sweden and Canada 
which had only one. A team with two 





Wide World 
GALLowcLass & AHERNE 
. hellbent 


men in the finals could send one careful 
jumper around the course for a faultless 
record, and let his comrade on a fast 
mount go hellbent for speed with a prayer 
that he would not make too many faults. 
For the Irish Free State that strategy 
worked to perfection. Canada had led off 
with a faultless round in 472 sec., which 
Sweden beat by three seconds. Then out 
rode Ireland’s Capt. Frederick A. Aherne 
on the chestnut gelding Gallowglass. He 
was out for speed and he went like a 
whirlwind, but Gallowglass took that as 
io excuse for sloppiness. He cleared each 
oi the nine barriers with inches to spare, 
inished without a fault in 382 sec., a 
hindsome winner. Runner-up, four sec- 
onds slower, was the U. S.’s Lieut. E. F. 
Thomson on Tanbark. 
Next night the show closed with the 
vent for which the foreign army teams 
tad come—the International Military 
Trophy, won two years straight by the 
First to jump were the Swedes. So 
intent were they on carrying home the 
trophy that they had shrewdly kept their 
superb mounts out of some preliminaries, 
wringing them into the main event in the 
pink of condition. Performance showed 
their wisdom. Capt. Ernst Hallberg led 
ot on Aida, a magnificent brown mare 
‘tom the stables of Crown Prince Gustaf 


without a prayer. 


fa 


Then Lieut. Herbert 
gelding Orient. No 
faults. Finally Count Gustaf Fredrik 
von Rosen on brown Kornett. In a breath- 
less minute he, too, made a perfect circuit. 
No team could beat the Swedes. The 
Canadians, Czechs and Irish disqualified 
themselves from chances of a tie, even 
proud Gallowglass refusing a jump. It 
was up to the U.S. Lieut. E. F. Thomson 
on Tanbark, and Major John Tupper Cole 
on Avocat made their jumps perfectly. 
But Lieut. Carl W. Raguse’s Ugly crashed 
a rail for four faults, gave the Swedes their 
clean-cut victory. 


Dodge Bolt 


“Since 1921 I have built more racing 
boats than any man in America and I have 
spent more money on this sport than any 
single person except Gar Wood. I think 
the treatment you are giving me is entirely 
unfair. I am through with the sport.” 

With that rebuke to the American 
Power Boat Association, Horace Elgin 
Dodge, automobile scion, last week clapped 
on. his hat, stormed out of the organiza- 
tion’s annual meeting. He demanded that 
his name and those of his boats, with the 
records they had hung up, be stricken 
from A. P. B. A.’s rolls. 

Back of Mr. Dodge’s rage lay the sub- 
ject of superchargers, or blowers, to in- 
crease engine power. Long has he wanted 
to supercharge his boats, but Gold Cup 
rules forbade. Lately at a meeting of the 
Gold Cup Contest Board, by means of 
family proxies Mr. Dodge won a vote ap- 
proving superchargers for next year’s Gold 
Cup race at Lake George, N. Y., over the 
bitter protest of other contestants. Last 
week A. P. B. A. was sympathetic but 
firm. The Gold Cup’s deed of gift forbids 
major changes in contest rules after a 
challenge has been filed. But A. P. B. A. 
voted to approve superchargers for 1935. 
Since Mr. Dodge had hoped to use them 
igainst supercharged French and Italian 
boats in the first international regatta 
next March, to be held in Florida, he re- 


fused to listen to talk about 1935. 


Adolf. No faults. 
Sachs on the grey 


Football 

“It’s a good team. 
back in Red Franklin, a fast, shifty, 
fellow who punts well and passes. 
rest of the backs block for him. 
average about 185 lb... . They had to 
be good to beat Washington State, San 
Francisco and hold Southern California to 
a scoreless tie. ... The center, Clyde 
Devine, is 6 ft. 6 in. tall and weighs 191 
lb. The running guard who plays next to 
him is Vernon Wedin, eleven inches shorter 
and 190 lb. in heft. They’re a fine looking 
pair.” 

This description, by its Coach Alonzo 
Stiner, of the Oregon State team which 
last week arrived in Manhattan to play 
Fordham failed to do justice to its peculi- 
arities. Young enough to be mistaken for 
one of his plavers, Coach Stiner, Nebraska 
tackle in 1925-26, has perfected a defense 
for passes so effective that Western teams 
have completed only four against Oregon 
State this year. The players who start the 
game finish it unless someone is severely 


We've got a great 
160-lb. 
The 
They 
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hurt; in three successive games this sea- 
son, Oregon State used only one substitute. 
Most eccentric of all Coach Stiner’s no- 
tions is his defense against a point after 
touchdown. His two prodigious tackles, 
Harry Field (223 Ib.) and Adolphe 
Schwammel (214 lb.), each seize one leg 
of huge Clyde Devine, hoist him into the 
air to block the kick (see cut). Against 
Oregon, the play worked well. Against 
Fordham last week, it worked again. After 
Red Franklin’s amazing 93-yd. runback of 
the kickoff for a touchdown, Fordham 
marched steadily to a tying touchdown in 
the second period. Danowski dropped back 
to kick for the extra point. -Huge Devine 
popped up like a jumping jack. Danowski’s 
kick went wide. 

Last year, Fordham beat Oregon State 
8-to-6. Last week’s was the same kind of 





fabeimetional 
OREGON STATERS 
Their pop-up prevented a point. 


game, tight, almost flawless defensive foot- 
ball, with both teams sparring for breaks. 
The crowd of 40,000o—one of the largest of 
a season which has brought Fordham $350,- 
ooo in gate receipts—thought the scoring 
was finished for the first half when, with a 
minute or so left to play, Oregon State’s 
drive stopped at Fordham’s 36-yd. line. 
On fourth down, Schwammel dropped back 
for a place kick. The ball sailed through 
the air for 46 yd., cleared the cross-bar 
by a bare three feet, won for Oregon State 
after a scoreless last half, g-to-6. 


At Ann Arbor, a crowd of 65.000 
watched Michigan, unbeaten and untied 
since 1931, outplayed by Minnesota, whose 
Pug Lund gained more ground than the 
whole Michigan backfield put together but 
failed to get within scoring range until five 
minutes before the game ended. Then, on 
fourth down at Michigan’s 24-yd. line, 
Minnesota’s Bill Bevan missed the place- 
kick that would have broken the o-to-o tic 


perennial champion of the 
held Pitt once on the 22-yd. line, 
once on the 14-yd. line, twice on the 2-yd. 


Nebraska, 
Big Six, 


line—where in the first half an official’s 
blunder gave Nebraska the ball when Pitt 
had used only three downs. Finally, in the 
last period, inside Nebraska’s 10-yd. line 











To the man who 


takes his shaving 


SERIOUSLY. 


Williams Shaving Cream is 
made for the man who is mighty 
particular about what he puts 
on his face. 


The finest materials money 
can buy go into Williams. A 
century of shaving progress has 
taught us that cheap ingredients 
make cheap creams; that only 
a shaving cream compounded 
of choicest elements can prop- 
erly protect—and respect—the 
delicate tissues of the skin. 


Williams lather is mild, moist, 
mellow. Quick and thorough. 
Leaves your face refreshed 

‘and smiling. 

It sells itself—all over the 
world. Millions of men can see 
no other shaving cream—re- 
gardless ofinducements. They 
know Williams goes farther 
than creams made for the bar- 
gain counter trade. They say 
“Williams” and mean it! 
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Williams 


THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO.,Glastonbury,Conn., U.S.A. 
Canadian Address: Ville La Salle, Montreal 
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Shedlosky passed to Nicksick—for the 
Pitt touchdown that won, 6-to-o. 


After being outplayed by Navy for three 
periods, Frank John, Princeton right 
guard, fell on a fumble for one touchdown, 
Homer Spoffard cut through tackle for 
another that kept Princeton’s record per- 
fect, 13-to-o. 


Little Irvine (‘“Cotton’’) Warburton, 
Southern California’s quarterback, was ac- 
cused of choosing his plays poorly by 
Coach Alonzo Stiner, whose Oregon State 
team held U. S. C. to a scoreless tie. Last 
week, against the University of Oregon, 
which beat Oregon State, Warburton 
caught three forward passes, turned one 
of them into one of the four touchdowns 
that won for Southern California, 26-to-o. 


Duke, cnly undefeated major team in 
the South, used its varsity for two touch- 
downs in the first period and one in the 
last. Substitutes held North Carolina in 
check between times, 21-to-o. 


In their 5oth game, on a snow-covered 
field at Williamstown, Mass., Williams 
beat Amherst for the 30th time, 14-to-o. 


Because Notre Dame had failed not only 
to win a game but even to score a point 
for more than a month, 20 members of 
the squad carried rabbits’ feet to last 
week’s encounter with Northwestern. Luck 
had nothing to do with the result, 7-to-o. 
Notre Dame battled fiercely for its vic- 
tory, gained 256 yd. to Northwestern’s 46, 
13 first downs to Northwestern’s 1. 


A long Denver pass and a recovered 
fumble gave Utah its first Rocky Mountain 
Conference defeat since 1927, 13-to-o. 


Chicago, supposed to be the weakest 
team in the Western Conference, made 
Illinois work for its touchdown in the 
second period, work even harder to stop 
a Chicago drive on their t-yd. line a 
minute before the game ended, 7-to-o. The 
victory left Illinois, like Ohio State, which 
it plays this week, a chance for the Big 
Ten championship—in case Northwestern 
beats Michigan and Wisconsin beats Min- 
nesota this week. 


With the score tied, 6-to-6 in the third 
quarter, Brown’s Center Payne sent a pass 
that went over the heads of the backfield, 
rolled to his 11-yd. line where a Brown 
man accidentally kicked it. Awarded pos- 


| session of the ball, Harvard promptly 


punched over the winning touchdown, 
1 2-to-6. 

Pennsylvania Military College held un- 
beaten, untied Army scoreless for three 
periods before losing, 12-to-o. 


<< 








Walks & Runs 


Every baseball fan has suffered at this 
spectacle: His team is one run behind, has 
two men on bases with two out, and its 
heaviest slugger at bat. A clean hit may 
win the game, which the opposing pitcher 
well knows. Hence, instead of serving a 
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ball that the batter can hit, the pitcher 
throws four wild ones in succession, pass. 
ing the batter to first base. 

One fan who thought long and hard 
about this pitching strategy was a Birming. 
ham, Ala. jeweler named Pat Linnehan, 
Jeweler Linnehan figured out a remedy, 
suggested it to friends on his hometown 
team in the Southern Association. Lag 
week at the convention of the National 
Association of Professional Basebyll 


Leagues in Galveston, the Southern As. ! 


sociation announced adoption of a new 
rule: When there are two out, and the 
pitcher walks the batter on four consecy- 
tive balls, “runners occupying bases shall 
be advanced two bases, except in the event 
both second base and third. base are occv- 
pied, when the runner on third shall score 
and the runner on second shall advance to 
third.” 

Some critics approved the basic idea of 
the rule, but suggested it ought not to 
apply if the pitcher begins by throwing a 
strike to the batter. Others tartly observed 
that the pitcher could still get around the 
new rule by hitting the batter with the 
ball, walking him to first base. 


SCIENCE 


Fifty Standard Years 


Unmarked by pomp and speechmaking 
on the part of the railroads, and almost 
unnoticed by the traveling public, was the 
50th anniversary last week of that major 
convenience, Standard Time. Only a hand- 
ful of rheumy oldtime railroaders could 
recall the nightmare of conflicting clocks 
& watches that was banished forever one 
November day in 1883. 

In the peaceful days before locomotives 
chuffed clear across the land, no one found 
it awkward that every sizeable town had 
its own time, set by the local noon. Visitors 
who journeyed 40 or 50 mi. from home by 
horse & buggy usually remained at their 
destination long enough not to mind shift- 
ing their Watches a few minutes. But as 
the railroad network grew, the time situa- 
tion became grotesque. The railroads had 
no less than 49 different time systems 
Some stations exhibited three clocks, one 
for eastbound trains, one for westbound 
trains, one for local time. Drummers 
covering southern New England carried 
watches with two minute hands, one 1or 
Boston time, one for Manhattan time. 

Dr. Charles Ferdinand Dowd, principal 
of a seminary in Saratoga Springs, N. \ 
first thought of a way to end the time 
nightmare. He presented his zone system 
to a railroad convention in 1869. Not un- 
til 14 years later did the roads divide the 
U. S. into four time zones—Easterm. 
Central, Mountain, Pacific—one hour 
apart and spaced by meridians 15° apatl 
in longitude. By then the Dowd idea had 
been turned over to William F. Allen, 
secretary of the American Railway As- 
sociation, and to him has gone most of the 
credit for Standard Time in the U. S. Dr 
Dowd saw most of the credit for dividing 
the whole world into 24 time zones g0 ' 
Sir Sandford Fleming, a Canadian railway 
engineer and university chancellor. As 4 
final irony, Dr. Dowd was killed i 4 
grade-crossing accident in 1904. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Ailsa Mellon Bruce, only 
daughter of Andrew William Mellon, and 
David Kilpatrick Este Bruce, son of 
Maryland’s onetime U. S. Senator William 
Cabell Bruce, whom she married in 1926; 
their first child, a daughter; in Manhattan. 


Engaged. Gabrielle (“Coco”) Chanel, 
fortyish, famed Parisian couturiére; and 
one Paul Iribe, painter, decorator, Chanel 
business partner. 














Sued for Divorce. Bernarr (“Body 
Love”) Macfadden, 65, and Mary Mac- 
fadden; by each other; in Trenton, N. J. 
Mutual charges: misconduct. Publisher 
Macfadden further charged that his wife, 
ridiculing his gospel of physical culture, 
encouraged their six daughters to “smoke 
and drink in swanky speakeasies.” 


~ 








Divorced. ‘Prince’ Serge Mdivani, 
seekest of Russia’s “Marrying Mdivanis,” 
divorced husband of Cinemactress Pola 
Negri; by Mary McCormic, operasinger; 
in Los Angeles. Grounds: cruelty (he 
threatened to “maim and disfigure” her, 
called her “terrible names,” locked her 
in the bathroom, paid no bills). Two 
days later Singer McCormic heard that 
ahotel hostess named Grace Williams was 
ina Los Angeles newspaper office hawking 
details of the property settlement. Rag- 
ing, she sped thither, slapped the informant 
soundly. Prince Serge defended Miss 
Wiliams: “She had a perfect right... . 
Ihave given her the keeping of all my 
private papers. She is writing my life 
sory.” Property settlement: Prince Serge 
exchanged $15,000 in notes for Singer 
McCormic’s claim to a half interest in 
Pacific Shore Oil Co. (Trme, June 26). 


< 


Divorced. William Curtis Bok, 36, 
Philadelphia publishing scion, lawyer, pen- 
dlogist, music patron, eldest son of the 
lite Edward William Bok, grandson of the 
lite Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis; 
by Margaret Adams Bok, Philadelphia 
wcalite; in Reno. Grounds: cruelty. 








Birthdays. Barbara Hutton Mdivani, 
4; Archduke Otto of Habsburg, 21.* 
With her new husband, “Prince’’ Alexis 
Mdivani, Princess Barbara returned to the 
U.S. for a birthday party arranged last 
wek by her amiable father, and to receive 
tgally a third of the estate of her late 
tandfather, Frank Winfield (s¢ & 10¢) 
Woolworth—about $20,000,000, protected 
ya marriage contract drawn up by wary 
Hutton lawyers, 





we eer 

Died. William Kissam Vanderbilt ITI 
26, son of Yachtsman-Railroader William 
sam Vanderbilt II and his first wife, 


Virginia Fair Vanderbilt; grandson of the | 


ablest grandson of protean Commodore 
Comelius Vanderbilt: of injuries suffered 
nan automobile accident; in a physician’s 
tice in Ridgeland, S. C. Like his father, 


‘ . ® . . . 
d Also 21 this week will be Doris Duke, rich- 
, ost heavily guarded U. S. heiress. To her 








Wi . : ; 
| be turned over a tobacco fortune estimated 
1M $50,000,000 to $85,000,000, 
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Pepsodent is 3 times more powerful than other leading 
mouth antiseptics. Hence it gives you 3 times greater 
protection — gives you 3 times more for your money. 


‘a test of any antiseptic is: will it 


work? How effectively Pepsodent 

Antiseptic “works” is now on official 
record. Tests on 500 people give science 
convincing proof of what Pepsodent 
offers you in fighting winter colds. 

Five hundred people were divided into 
several groups. In fighting colds some 
gargled with plain salt and water—some 
with other leading antiseptics—one 
group used only Pepsodent Antiseptic. 

Those who used Pepsodent had 50% 
fewer colds than any other group. 

What's more, those using Pepsodent 
Antiseptic, who did catch cold, got rid 
of their colds in half the time. 


What convincing evidence—what re- 


PEPSODENT ANTISEPTIC ®) 


markable testimony. Here is a clear-cut 
example of the extra protection that 
Pepsodent Antiseptic gives you. 


Know this about Antiseptics 


Take note! When mixed with water, 
many leading mouth antiseptics cannot 
kill germs. Pepsodent Antiseptic can 
and does kill germs in 10 seconds—even 
when it is mixed with 2 parts of water. 
That’s why Pepsodent goes three times 
as far—gives you 3 times as much for 
your money—makes $1 do the work of 
$3. Don’t gamble with ineffective anti- 
septics. Be safe. Use Pepsodent Antiseptic 
—and none other. Safeguard your health 
—and save your hard-earned money. 

















36 


who founded the Vandervilt Cup races, 
enamored of racing, young Vanderbilt 
was speeding from Miami to Manhattan 
in a big Bentley touring car, with his 
friend Erskine Gwynne (grandnephew of 
the Dowager Mrs. Vanderbilt) and _ his 
chauffeur. Few minutes after he took 
the wheel he crashed into a truck parked 
at the side of U. S. Highway No. 17. 
Highway patrolmen could see no reason 
for the accident, said he must have been 
driving 75 m.p.h. or more. 


Died. Edward Nash Hurley, 69, Chi- 
cago pneumatic tool, utilities and banking 
tycoon, co-receiver for Middle West Util- 
ities Co. (Insull holding company), War- 
time head of the U. S. Shipping Board and 
president of Emergency Fleet Corp., one- 
time chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission: of pneumonia and leukemia; in 
Chicago. 


Died. Henry Herman Westinghouse, 
80, board chairman of Westinghouse Air 
3rake Co., inventor of the single-acting 
steam engine, brother of the late George 
Westinghouse who invented the air brake 
and founded Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co.; after long illness; in 
Goshen, N. Y. 


~~ 


Died. Augustine Birrell, 83, famed wit 
and litterateur (obiter dicta), onetime 
(1905-07) president of Britain’s Board of 
Education and (1907-16) Chief Secretary 
for Ireland; in his sleep; in London. 
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Sunshine 


To the 2,000 subscribers of The Nudist, 
official organ of the International Nudist 
Conference, went last week not The Nu- 
dist but copies of a substitute called Sun- 
shine. Subscribers were disappointed to 
observe that Sunshine contained no photo- 
graphs of nudists disporting themselves 
in the gravel-pits, weed-patches or trout 
streams of their colonies. It contained 
only solemnly written text concerning 
U. S. nudists and their more dignified ac- 
tivities.* Sunshine was preceded by a 
letter explaining what had happened to The 
Nudist. A month ago its publishers—be- 
cause they wished to confine their circula- 
tion to subscribers, eliminate entirely The 
Nudist’s newsstand sales of 110,000—ap- 
plied for second class mailing privileges. 
Postoffice authorities allowed The Nudist 
third class mailing privileges when it 
started seven months ago, investigated it, 
decided to ban it altogether. Last week, 
the American Civil Liberties Union went 
to the aid of The Nudist with a “freedom- 
of-the-press” suit to force Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley to restore the magazine to the 
mails. 

*Activities of undignified nudists in the Mid- 
west, who have recently tried to secure vaude- 
ville contracts, were last week chronicled in 
Variety thus: “All nudist camps charge a daily 
fee . . . some as low as one buck for each day 
in the open. For that buck the chump nudy 
gets two meals a day ... that means a hunk 
of lettuce, with the more sand the better.” 





Fifth Avenue, Beacon 
St., Michigan Boulevard and Holly- 
wood, all alike recognize Marlboro 
as America’ s finest cigarette. 


AO Ie Ne 


For Lip 


Piain or Ivory Tipped. 
Marlboro is a successful man’s cig- 
arette, preferred by smart women. 


Insurance, 


‘Smoke Marlboro IVORY TIPS! 


The editors of The Nudist are two seri- 
ous, high-minded, sincere clergymen, Dr 
Henry Strong Huntington (Presbyterian) 
and Dr. Isey Boone (Baptist). The pic. 
tures they publish in The Nudist are never 
pornographic. They appear because “they 
give the cause a wide appeal . . . ” and 
“The Nudist is a missionary.” 


Oe oR 


Government otficials who want to know 
what the U. S. Press is saying about their 
little world generally have had a surpris- 
ingly hard time. Hiring a clipping agency 
is expensive. Few departments enjoy the 
services of a  paper-clipper like little 
Theodore Gilman Bilbo, onetime Gover- 
nor of Mississippi, who last summer got 
a $6,000 a year job “assembling current 
information for the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration” (TrmeE, July 3). In 
full swing last week was a F ederal organi- 
zation designed to correct this situation— 
the Division of Press Intelligence, which 
publishes a daily Press Intelligence Bulle- 
tin of 60 or more mimeographed pages of 
condensed news and editorials. 

Created by the President last summer, 
D. P. I. was operating last week in a 
six-room office in the huge Department of 
Commerce Building. At its head was 
Katherine C. Blackburn, a dark, plump, 
capable woman who has been a profes- 
sional news-reader and fact-finder for 14 
years. She clipped papers for President 
Taft, did research work at the World 
Economic Conference for William Chris- 
tian Bullitt, recently functioned as fact- 
finder to Professor Raymond Moley. Miss 
Blackburn has a smoothly organized stall 
of 17 assistants to scissor, file and index 
clips from 400 or more U. S. newspapers. 
She does most of the editorial work of re- 
writing the contents into brief paragraphs 
in the Bulletin, distributed to all Govern- 
ment officials who ask for it. Beside each 
item in the Bulletin is a record of its 
source, the paper’s politics, the date, and 
an index number whereby any reader can 
identify the original clipping, get it com- 
plete from D. P. L.’s files. 

Specially attentive to editorial commen, 
the Bulletin recently contained summaries 
of eleven editorials commending the State 
Department for denouncing the extradi- 
tion treaties with Greece, last week gave 
the gist of 44 on Russian recognition. 
ae ilized under five general heads 

(“Major News, General Conditions, Ne 
tional Recovery, Independent Agencies, 
Government Departments”), it condensed 
Press reactions from the Kansas City 
Star’s criticisms of General Johnson to 
Buy Now editorials like “How Old Is the 
Rabbit in Your Hat” (Peoria, Ill., Jour- 
nal-Transcript). The Bulletin’s preface t0 
an individual summary of 22 editorials on 
inflation and gold buying: “The majority 
are general discussions of new gold buying 
plan, although there is strong undertone 
of disapproval; feeling of resentment 
against uncertainty of monetary policy 
and inability of general public to under- 
stand what Government is trying to do 
continues.” 
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BLADES SHAVE 


BETTER! 


ONE of the surest ways to see what a 
difference Squibb’s Shaving Cream 
makes is to try it under average, every- 
day conditions. Shave for shave— with 
old or new blades—you will get a more 
comfortable shave with Squibb’s. 

That’s because Squibb’s is packed 
with extra comfort. Extra comfort 
while you shave. And extra comfort 
after you shave. It helps the razor and 
helps the skin. 

Give Squibb’s Shaving Cream a trial. 
Send 10c for a generous guest-size tube 
to E. R. Squibb & Sons, 2411 Squibb 
Building, New York. 


* Fine after shaving .. . Squibb’s Talcum 
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Take TIME— it’s Brief 








Eleven medicinal 
ingredients 
Luden’s truly the “’pre- 


scription’ cough relief. 3 
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O 
a 
“Names make news.” Last week these Motoring from Tulsa to Oklahom: P A 
names made this news: City, Assistant Conductor Carlo Eq “ae 
Christian Arthor Wellesley, 4th Eail me of Metropolitan Opera was 9 Py ze 
Cowley, a great-great-grandnephew of the amy pe gger that his right foot had tobe (i % 
Duke of Wellington, who last June mar- amputated after his automobile plunged rh life 
idl hs titathotker te otena, Nev. waht into a ditch, went up in flames. Conductor sh “hi d 
club, announced that he had bought a Edwards had been planning to stage grand h : oul 
ranch in Washoe Valley, Nev., planned to nema Oklahoma City next summer with } ei li 
renounce his seat in the House of Lords, cee Sey Clarkaye, Wao vas Sie Pop “ 
become a U. S. citizen. Explained he: the accident. SNe cy oi 
“My wife and the life of the West mean i ; were intel 
more to me than titles. We shall be Vice President John Nance Garner re. | sculptor 
immensely happy on our little ranch. We turned to Uvalde, Tex. from a hunting trip His 2m h 
shall have sufficient pasture for my horses, with a ten-point buck. reputation 
= a little hay, and settle down to be- jnliall retired int 
ng happy. is 
aks Homeward-bound on his yacht from ytd 
© South America, where he and his wife There fc 
Said Lord Lionel Hallam Tennysca, have been exploring the Orinoco River, | and unnot 
grandson of the Poet Laureate, and one- John Hays Hammond Jr. put in at years ago | 
time Captain of the All England Cricket Puerto Rico’s San Juan, went to the } ihe land o 
XI, to a Hollywood newshawk: “Ha! Let’s cathedral of San Juan Bautista, spent an | the City ( 
leave the family’s poetry to old Alfred. hour listening to Chopin and Beethoven on found anc 
I don’t go in for poetry myself, but I do the organ, sailed on for Manhattan. power hou: 
a bit of writing. As a matter of fact, ‘ on. 

with due respect to Lord Alfred, I’ve just : : 4 Last wee 
published a book entitled From Verse to Instead of returning to the U. S. by the J of George 
. Worse.” northern route, as earlier expected, the plaster m¢ 
6 Lindberghs headed for Lisbon, Portugal. } arch was 


Waking suddenly just before dawn in 
his Manhattan penthouse, Explorer Roy 
Chapman Andrews, who likes to roam 
the Mongolian Gobi, dimly saw a small 
man squatting like a monkey by his bed, 
staring into his face. Dr. Chapman swore, 
lunged at the intruder. The man ducked 
back, fled out on a balcony. Dauntless 
Dr. Chapman leaped after him, tackled 
him on the fire-escape. After a moment’s 
scuffle, the intruder kicked away, darted 
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Roy CHAPMAN ANDREWS 


“TI can feel the presence of anybody.” 


down to freedom. “I am accustomed 
to years of sleeping in camp and I can 
feel the presence of anybody,” explained 
Dr. Chapman. “When I awoke the fel- 
low’s head was only a foot and a half 
from my own. He could have pulled my 
hair if I had any.” 


‘Colonel Lindbergh has not been since his 


Late last month, after brief jaunts about 
the British Isles, they made a secret flight 
through a night storm to Paris, where 


scraped m 
hands, ope 
vited the v 

All who 
overcoated 
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house they 


1927 flight. He showed Mrs. Lindbergh 
the tablet erected at Le Bourget on the 
spot where he landed, stunted at Villa- 
coublay in an acrobatic plane, visited th 


Air Ministry’s experimental laboratory. } of canvas 
Premier Albert Sarraut, Atlantic Flyer § representin 
Dieudonné Coste and Louis Blériot enter- } was a pair 
tained them at dinners. After brief trips } colored m 
to the Fokker airplane plant at Amster § Bracing ei 
dam, The Hague, the League of Nations § berg of plz 
headquarters in Geneva, they doubled § 53 nine-fo 


back toward Lisbon. Forced down by 
fog off the coast of Spain, they came 
ashore in a little fishing village named 
Santona, were accosted by an officer who 
had never heard Colonel Lindbergh's 
name. A local tycoon named Jose Alvo 
took them into his house, importantly 
answered telephone calls from London and 
Paris trying to trace their whereabouts. 
Senor Alvo informed one caller: “Yes 
Senor Lindbergh is here. He is taking 
a bath.” Two days later, when fog forced 
them down again on the Minho River, 
they spent the night in their plane. Spanish 
sailors and Portuguese fishermen had to 
dredge the river’s shallow, rocky bed be- 
fore they could take off. Arriving in 
Lisbon, Colonel Lindbergh discussed the 
possibility of a transatlantic terminus there 
with a representative of Pan American 
Airways, for which he has been making 
his European tour, and two representatives 
of British Imperial Airways. He demeé 
rumors that he would attempt a non-stop 
flight back to the U. S., justified his retl- 
cence about his plans on the ground that 
many aviators have been killed because 
they felt obliged to make a flight, once 
announced, even though conditions became 
unfavorable. While newshawks continue 
to guess at his plans, he & Mrs. Lindberg! 
picnicked in a 12th Century Moorish 
castle. 
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Peace Arch 


On Armistice Day 1918, with the bells 
still ringing in his ears, Sculptor George 
Grey Barnard vowed to devote the rest 
of his life to a great memorial to the men 
who died in war and to the women who 
bore them. In the ensuing months the 


¢ project clarified in his mind as a gigantic 


arch, over 100 ft. high, with a mosaic 
rainbow at its summit. Though few people 
were interested in helping him build it, 
Sculptor Barnard was not discouraged. 
His art had given him an international 
reputation and a comfortable fortune. He 
retired into his Manhattan studio to com- 
plete his arch with his own hands and his 
own funds. 

There for 15 years he worked, unnoticed 
and unnoticing. He had to move three 
years ago when the Rockefellers presented 
the land on which his old studio stood to 
the City (Time, Nov. 10, 1930). But he 
found another studio in an abandoned 
power house for a trolley system and went 
on. 
Last week came a great day in the life 
of George Grey Barnard. The full scale 
plaster model of his tremendous peace 
arch was completed. Sculptor Barnard 
scraped most of the plaster from his 
hands, opened his studio doors and in- 
vited the world to enter and admire. 

All who responded were a handful of 
overcoated reporters lugging cameras and 
the polite directors of the trolley line. 
Tiptoeing round the vast draughty power 
house they looked at a towering erection 
ol canvas and wall-board 100 feet high 
epresenting the arch. Over the opening 
Was a painted rainbow which will be of 
colored mosaic in the finished work. 
Bracing either pier was an intricate ice- 
erg of plaster. Together they contained 
33 nine-foot figures—rows of muscular 
nude young men rising to a barrel-chested 
Superman with arms outstretched; nursing 














TEMPLAR 


Lets You Keep Your 
Mind on Your Work 


HARPEN a TEMPLAR 
Pencil. Write with it. 
Note the smoothness of the 
perfectly tempered lead. Note 
the clean cutting, straight 
grained wood — real Southern 
Red Cedar—the finest pencii 
wood known. You don't have 
to think about a TEMPLAR 
Pencil after you buy it—and 
that's the kind to buy. Made 
: degrees, hexagon, yellow finish 
with eraser. 5c at your dealer's. 
Write for his name and a sample TEMPLAR, 
on your letterhead. 
RELIANCE PENCIL COMPANY 
810 Broadway, New York City 
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ARISTOCRAT OF PENCI 
at MB your Dealers 








ACTS LIKE MAGIC ON SWOLLEN 
TRED, ACHING, PERSPIRING FEET 


mothers, old men, children and refugees. 
Many were individual figures of great 
effectiveness. 

Two months ago Sculptor Barnard, with 
plaster in his hair, tried to explain all this 
to a puzzled interviewer: 

“T don’t have to think of war in this 
studio. All right, I don’t have to think of 








Wide World 
ScuLPTOR BARNARD & MOopDEL 


“Winds were blowing inside me.” 


it, but in hospitals thousands of men are 
twisting with torture because of the last 
war. I might be in a hospital bed myself. 
Let me make myself clear. I have a debt 
to pay.” 

This and more Sculptor Barnard re- 
peated to his little handful of photog- 
raphers and trolley directors last week. 


“Tf I hadn’t made this memorial, I 
would have gone out of the world. Winds 
were biowing inside me, driving me on. 
Not a dollar is going into this work that 
I did not make with my own chisel.” 


The trolley directors went home. Sculp- 
tor Barnard returned to work. Ahead of 
him were eight more years of translating 
his plaster models into granite and marble. 
He is ready, if the city is not willing to 
accept his memorial, to tear down his own 
house for a site for it. 


Art critics with every sympathy for the 
idea back of the arch, for the industry of 
Sculptor Barnard and for the artistic value 
of many of the individual figures stayed 
mum. None dared remind a man who has 
worked 15 years on one job that a t1oo- 
foot arch is not sculpture but architecture. 
The vast panels of plaster he has designed 
are white excrescences oozing from 
masonry. Despite their individual merit 
and the noble symbolism they represent, 
not one of the 53 figures has any struc- 
tural connection with the arch of which | 
itisa part. 
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MILDLY MENTHOLATED 
CIGARETTES—CORK-TIPPED 





EACH PUFF REFRESHES 


Light your first KOOL—and you notice a 
pleasant hint of mild menthol. Finish a pack 
and you notice only that your throat stays 
refreshed. KOOLS are mildly mentholated 
by a process that cools the smoke but fully 
preserves the fine Turkish-Domestic tobacco 
flavor. FREE coupon in each pack. Save 85 
and get a bridge set (2 decks) of initialed 
Congress Quality U.S. Playing Cards..... 
other premiums. (Offer good in U.S.A. only.) 


Cigale. 


CORK TIPPED 


I5* 4. TWENTY 





T MAY BE THAT OUR STATISTICS on 
chickens and pots aren’t so very 
complete. But we can give you 

some rather interesting figures on garages 
and cars. 

We know of 1,400,000 families who 
have cars... and some of them have two 
or more apiece. To be exact, these families 
own 1,470,000 automobiles. 

These figures are most interesting to 
automobile advertisers; but they mean 
plenty to other advertisers as well. 

For the families we’re talking about 
raise families—own their own homes. 

They have bigger incomes—spend more 
for the things needed in homes. And— 
they all read Better Homes €9 Gardens. 

Consider that market—1,400,000 
grade A buying families! Compare it 





TIME 


with any other you are reaching with one 
magazine’s circulation! Then consider the 
magazine. It is different from any you 
have ever scheduled. 
. NEY 3 

THERE ISN’T A LINE of fiction in it... 
nor any other features on individual or 
selfish interests. The heads of nearly a 
million and a half families read Better 
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Homes and Gardens solely for its home 
appeal articles and editorials. 

Do people, interested in these things, 
buy what you sell? Do you know of any 
better time to reach them than when 
they are reading such a magazine? 

It’s easy to get the whole Better Homes 
& Gardens story. Phone or write to us 
and we'll gladly present it. But don’t let 
another schedule session pass without hav- 
ing on hand full information about this 
market you cannot reach in any otherway. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
Meredith Publishing Co... . Des Moines 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York + Chicago + Philadelphia 
Detroit * Minneapolis + St. Louis 
San Francisco 
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Plattsmouth 

Where the shallow, sandy River Platte 
debouches into the muddy Missouri is 
Plattsmouth, a neat little Nebraska town 
of 3,800 population, 21 mi. south of 
Qmaha. Business used to be good in 
Plattsmouth. Cass County farmers were 
near enough to the city to diversify and the 
Burlington Railroad shops always took 
care of 400 or 500 men. Then for economy 
the Burlington began to consolidate the 
shops with its bigger ones in Lincoln. Some 
of the men followed the shops. Families 
doubled up and merchants cut down. De- 
pression settled over Plattsmouth like a 
wintry fog. Six months ago when the 
re-employment office was opened 1,300 
applied for jobs. 

The start of highway construction took 
a few hundred jobless. Federal flood- 
control work on the Missouri took 300 
more. To supply crushed rock for the 
fiver and highway work two new quar- 
ties were opened, four old ones re-opened. 
That took another 300. Gravel pits re- 
sumed operations with truckers getting 
contracts. A small packing plant and Re- 
frigerator Express Co. leased part of the 
vacant Burlington shops. Payrolls were 
gent in Plattsmouth and merchants took 
on help. 

Last week in Plattsmouth the re- 
employment office had closed, the Welfare 
Board disbanded, not a house, not an 
apartment was vacant, not a man was out 
of work, 


Senate Revelations 6:1 

Only once up to last week had Oilman 
Harry Ford Sinclair faced a Senate com- 
mittee since that historic spring day in 
1924 when, on the advice of his personal 
counsel, Martin Wiley Littleton, he defied 
the late great Senator Thomas James 
Walsh and the whole U. S. Senate in the 
Teapot Dome investigation. For doggedly 
refusing to answer any & all questions on 
his private business affairs he was cited 
lor contempt of the Senate, clapped into 
i Washington jail for 199 days (Tre, 
Dec. 2, 1929). Vet of all the black sheep 
ofthe Harding oil scandals he alone has 
teen able not only to hold his own but 
‘ko to strengthen vastly his business pres- 
lige. Now he even has as his largest indi- 
vidual stockholder righteous John Davi- 
wn Rockefeller Jr. 

_last week lumbering, poker-faced 
dary Sinclair (who is the crudest prac- 
ial-joker among U. S. tycoons) again 
led a circle of investigating Senators 
vho wanted to know why the chairman of 
‘ competing oil company later merged 
vith Sinclair Consolidated, had received 
12% cut in the $12,000,000 profits of 
‘he 1928-29 Sinclair stockmarket pool. 
Mraitie Oil’s William Samuel Fitzpatrick 
‘ad not been a syndicate member and the 
pool's manager Arthur Cutten had been 
ible to shed no light on the transaction 
“Tia, Nov. 20). Haggard from a recent 
ilness, Harry Sinclair resignedly puffed 
black stogy, warily eyed Inquisitor 
‘ora and added little to the Senators’ 
wn book of revelations. 

Mr. Pecora: You were anxious to find 


out, were you not, why Fitzpatrick got 
that 23%? 

Mr. Sinclair: I was not. 

Mr. Pecora: What did you discuss this 
transaction with Mr. Cutten for last Sat- 
urday? 

Mr. Sinclair: As a matter of fact I 
thought his testimony was a joke. 

Mr. Pecora: Thought his testimony was 
what? 

Mr. Sinclair (uneasily): More or less 
of a joke. 

Mr. Pecora: 
about it? 

Mr. Sinclair: The whole transaction was 
funny. 

Mr. Pecora: What transaction do you 
mean? 

Mr. Sinclair: I mean this investigation. 

Mr. Pecora: Oh, this investigation is 
funny? 

Mr. Sinclair: Yes. 

Mr. Pecora: Quite a joke? 

Mr. Sinclair: A little. 

Senator Cousens: A good many people 
thought Teapot Dome was a joke. 

The only thing that Oilman Sinclair 
knew about the Fitzpatrick payment was 


What was there funny 
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International 
WILLIAM SAMUEL FITZPATRICK 
Sinclair cracked a $300,000 joke. 


what Mr. Fitzpatrick had told him. In 
view of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s long service in 
Prairie, the Rockefellers had confided that 
they were going to make some money for 
him, that they had arranged for Blair & 
Co. to turn the trick. “I told him that it 
was pretty soft for him,” Mr. Sinclair 
added. 

“Nice & Lovely.” Next day the Sena- 
tors let Mr. Fitzpatrick tell his own story. 
As a small-town Kansas lawyer he became 
general counsel for Prairie in 1908, rose to 
president by 1928. Like Harry Sinclair 
in Independence, Sam Fitzpatrick played 
in the brass band in Sedan, Kans. In 
later years in Independence he lived near 
Harry Sinclair, always rated a standing 
salute when he spoke in public. But last 
week Independence citizens, shocked by 
the $300,000 gift, talked about how Sam 
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Fitzpatrick had sold out their home-town 
company. 

Sam Fitzpatrick testified that back in 
1928 some of the Rockefeller trusts (but 
not the Rockefellers themselves) had sold 
$38,000,000 of Prairie stock to Blair & 
Co. When he asked Bertram Cutler, po- 
tent but untitled Rockefeller lieutenant, 
what removal of one-half the Rockefeller 
influence would mean to a loyal employe, 
Mr. Cutler said that “they had arranged 
to do something for me.” The “some- 
thing,” Mr. Fitzpatrick understood, was a 
slice in whatever profits Blair & Co. 
made out of the sale of the Prairie stock. 
Soon he received checks from Blair for 
$149,000 and later for an additional $300,- 
ooo. “I thought it was a nice and lovely 
thing for Mr. Rockefeller to remember a 
faithful employe,” he explained. But 
when Mr. Fitzpatrick thanked Mr. Cutler 
for making “me more money than my 
combined salaries during my twenty-some 
years with Prairie Oil,” Mr. Cutler had 
advised: “I would not say anything about 
fe 

“Mr. Cutler’s Memory.” All this 
threatened to sully the good name of John 
Davison Rockefeller Jr. who had_per- 
sonally led the fight to oust Colonel Rob- 
ert Stewart from Standard Oil of Indiana 
for his part in the oil scandals (Tre, 
March 18, 1929). Down to Washington 
sped Bertram Cutler to refute Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s whole story. What really hap- 
pened, Mr. Cutler testified, was that Mr. 
Fitzpatrick had expressed a wish to buy 
some Prairie stock. Mr. Cutler obligingly 
asked a Blair executive to see that Mr. 
Fitzpatrick had this opportunity. 

Back on the stand hopped Mr. Fitz- 
patrick: “I know that Mr. Cutler’s mem- 
ory is not good Mr. Cutler is an im- 
portant mang Mr. Cutler represents per- 
haps the most powerful influence in this 
country—possibly in the world. I served 
them for twenty-some years, and I have 
never heard anything fall from the lips of 
anybody connected with the Rockefeller 
organization—until I heard this testimony 
—that impaired my respect for or my 
confidence in them.” 

Walker. From the dignified banking 
house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. where he is 
now a partner, emerged Elisha Walker, 
onetime head of Blair & Co., to testify 
that he “thought” that he had suggested 
that Mr. Fitzpatrick be cut in on the 
profits of both the syndicate that bought 
Prairie stock from the Rockefellers and 
the syndicate which bought Sinclair stock 
from Sinclair. 

But by the end of the week neither Mr. 
Sinclair nor Mr. Fitzpatrick nor Mr. Cut- 
ler nor Mr. Walker had definitely revealed 
just why the gifts were made. The fact re- 
mained that three years later Mr. Rocke- 
feller climbed, with some misgivings, 
into Mr. Sinclair’s bed when he merged his’ 
Prairie Oil with Sinclair Consolidated. 

> 
Conviction of Counsei 


In Manhattan’s gloomy Criminal Courts 
Building one day last September Lawyer 
John William Davis uprose to outline to 
a jury the defense of one of the most 
complex cases the onetime presidential 
nominee had ever handled. He began by 
setting out eight paper cups and a tum- 
bler of water on a table. While he de- 
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scribed the involved dealings of defunct 
Bank of United States, he poured the 
water from tumbler to cup, from cup to 
cup and finally from cup to tumbler. 
“When it is all over,” smiled elderly, be- 
nign Mr. Davis, “you see that not a drop 
is spilled in the transaction, not even a 
dollar gained or a penny lost.” His client, 
Isidor Kresel, a lawyer who was also a 
past master of trial technique, smiled too. 

This was more than a trial of Isidor 
Jacob Kresel, the sad-faced, gnomish little 
attorney who had been a director and 
general counsel of Bank of United States 
when it crashed three years ago. He had 
been tripped by the same deal which had 
sent to Sing Sing Bernard K. Marcus and 
Saul Singer, president and vice president 
respectively of the bank. This particular 
deal was but an infinitesimal segment of 
a ring-around-a-rosy scheme to have cer- 
tain affiliates pay off loans to the parent 
bank, involving five distinct series of 
transactions among six subsidiaries and 
two dummy corporations in various com- 
binations and sundry permutations. Two 
questions were involved: 1) Was the deal 
a crime? 2) If so, had Counsel Kresel will- 
fully aided & abetted the deal? 

To Isidor Kresel there was a more im- 
portant question involved. Once during 
the trial when the prosecutor fired ques- 
tions so fast that he had no time to 
amplify his answers, Kresel had started 
from the witness chair with tears in his 
eyes. “Give me a chance. I’m fighting for 
my life,” he almost sobbed. 

Austrian Jew, Lawyer Kresel had been 
an assistant to Crusader William Travers 
Jerome, » special Federal Attorney in the 


post-War “Beef Trust” 
tor of 
racket, and one of the most brilliant trial 
lawyers in the U. S. As inquisitor in the 
judicial investigation of New York City’s 
magistrates’ courts in 1930 he had achieved 














Keystone 


Istpor JACOB KRESEL 
Eight cups of water failed to help him. 


nation-wide fame. ‘The very day Bank 
of United States was closing its doors, 
Manhattan newspapers were calling Isidor 
Kresel “the swift sword of public con- 
science.” 





WHERE ALLEGHENY STEELS ARE USED 


Like a shining crown to the latest 
achievement of ELECTROLUX is the 
use of bright, everlasting ALLEGHENY 
Metal for the tops of their new Ice 
Cream Cabinets. ALLEGHENY Metal 
was selected not only because of its 
lustrous beauty and immunity to rust 
or corrosion, but also because of its 
resistance to denting and scratching and 
ease of cleaning. Electrolux Cabinets 
freeze with the aid of a tiny gas flame 
which not only eliminates all machinery 
and mechanical parts but also main- 
tains a constant low temperature and 
keeps the ice cream at the proper serv- 
ing condition at all times. 


ALLEGHENY 


STEEL COMPANY 
BRACKENRIDGE, PA. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the 
Principal Cities . . . Stocks carried by JOS. T. 
RYERSON & SON, INC. WAREHOUSES 
. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo Boston, Phila- 
delphia and _— City . unham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hard- 
ware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 


ELECTROLUX 


ICE CREAM CABINETS 



















ALLEGHENY 
PRODUCTS 


THE 
“TIME-TESTED” 
STAINLESS 


SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 
Deep Drawing 


ALLEGHENY METAL 


ALLOY 


ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES 


PIPE 





probe, an inquisi- 
Manhattan’s ambulance-chasing 


Few weeks later, indicted along with 
seven other Bank of United States officers 
and their relatives, Counsel Kresel was 
finger-printed at police headquarters. The 
special prosecutor who secured the indict- 
ments was another Austrian-born Jew, 
slick little Max D. Steuer, whom Isidor 
Kresel had once tried to disbar. Since that 
time, Lawyer Steuer and Lawyer Kregel 
had purred vitriolic asides at each other 
in nearly every court in the State. Their 
feud became a great legend in the law. 

Lawyer Kresel was not tried with the 
other officers because of illness, but he 
recovered sufficiently to testify at their 
trial. Hoping to confound his old enemy 
Steuer, he repudiated his grand jury testi- 
mony, was promptly indicted for perjury, 
tried, acquitted. Last week after eight 
weeks of trial on the original indictment, 
after the judge had read a_ nine-hour 
charge and after six hours deliberation, 
the jury pronounced Isidor Jacob Kresel 
guilty of “abetting the misapplication of 
funds.” Suffering from shock, the little 
lawyer was too ill to appear in court a 
few days later, and his sentence was post- 
poned. 

Many a bank counsel felt last week that 
Isidor Kresel’s part in the affairs of 
Bank of United States was not unique. 
During the roaring 1920’s they had with- 
out a qualm furnished their clients with 
the same type of advice on shuffling bank 
funds among affiliates. Only when the 
bank failed did such shufflings come to 
light as criminal acts. 


® 








Fallen Ringling 

One summer evening last year a Man- 
hattan newspaper carried a story that John 
Ringling was in a private hospital recover- 
ing from an amputation of both legs. Mr. 
Ringling, who was actually at Coney 
Island’s Half Moon Hotel recovering from 
an infected blister on his instep, was ex 
ceedingly angry. The huge moon-faced 
circus tycoon summoned the Press. Sitting 
in an armchair, he waved two thick, mus 
cular legs at the reporters and shouted: 
“It’s terrible to send out a story of that 
kind. I have many friends all over the 
country and they will be shocked when 
they read that one of my legs, or both, 
have been amputated.” What the Press 
did not learn was that while John Ringling 
was still in a wheel chair at the Half 
Moon, a Manhattan financier by the name 
of William M. Greve had deftly ampu- 


tated John Ringling’s entire fortune— 
or most of it. 

Last week the last of the Brothers 
Ringling, ill and aging John, who had 


owned more circuses than any other man 
on earth and whose fortune was once 
estimated to be $50,000,000, hobbled into 
a Federal Court in Brooklyn to testify on 
the loan that brought him low. The firm 
that held his note was in bankruptcy. At 
a prize fight in 1929, Mr. Ringling relate d, 
he met William M. Greve, president of 
New York Investors, Inc. (realty), who 
agreed to lend him $1,700,000. As col- 
lateral Mr. Ringling put up one-half of all 
his circus stocks. Shortly afterward New 
York Investors sold the Ringling note t0 
the now bankrupt subsidiary. While il 
last year, Mr. Ringling had been unable to 
meet an interest payment of about $18, 
ooo. Financier Greve promptly marched 
out to Coney Island. Threatening 
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attach the circus receipts, Financier Greve 


and give them to me.” 

That night, despite a fever of 104, Mr. 
Ringling was put in a wheelchair and 
brought to another room. Over the pro- 


—— 


Wide World 





CrrcuUSMAN RINGLING 
He lost his all at Coney Island. 


tet of his nurse he signed papers which 
save most of his assets to New York In- 
vestors. Later he learned that swift Mr. 
Greve had formed a voting trust to hold 
the Ringling stocks and manage the cir- 
uses, another trust to hold some of the 
Titians, Rembrandts, Hals, Rubens from 
his famed collection in Sarasota, Fla. Mr. 
Ringling was left with nothing. But he 
was one of the five voting trustees, and 
soon as he could pay off the loan he 
vould get his bag of assets back. 

Chief cause for the Ringling Fall was 
the low estate of the biggest show business. 
(nly three of the six Ringling circuses 
were on the road this season. And there 
hid been four straight seasons when net 
receipts were almost as low as they were 
when the seven sons of August Riingling 
{ Baraboo, Wis. toured the prairie towns 
i “Ringling Brothers’ Moral, Elevating, 
lnstructive & Fascinating Concert & 
Variety Performance.” 



















(lass Tobacconists 
As soon as the Duke of York was old 
‘ough to smoke a pipe, his brother Ed- 
tard of Wales took him to Alfred Dun- 
ills shop on Duke Street, a smart little 
London thoroughfare running out of Pic- 
dilly. As soon as the Duke of Glou- 
ster could smoke, he was taken by his 
0 royal brothers to Dunhill’s to pick 
this first pipe. And when young Prince 
torge first went to Dunhill’s, he was ac- 
‘mpanied by his three royal brothers. 
‘hat would have been a great day for 
ted Dunhill if he had had any further 
wed of royal patronage to make his busi- 
ss boom. But he had no such need, 
ot by that time the sun never set on 
“unhill pipes. 

Alfred Dunhill was not always pipe- 
taker to the House of Windsor. Origin- 
ily he satisfied a penchant for modest 
\ichting and the blending of fine tobac- 
























demanded: ‘Put all your assets in a bag 





















N THE panic of 1857 the pub- 

lic read in their newspapers— 
“The world seems to be sweep- 
ing into illimitable ruin.” 


The October 10th issue of 
Harper's Weekly said—‘‘It is a 
gloomy moment in history. Not 
for many years—not in the life- 
time of most men who read this 
paper—has there been so grave 
and deep apprehension ; never has 
the future seemed so incalculable 
as at this time.” 


Mobs carrying banners marked 
“Bread or Death” paraded the 
streets of the larger cities. 
Threats were made to plunder 
the banks and sub-treasury of 
New York City, and Federal 
troops were called out to 
protect them. 


When the panic of 57 struck 
at the foundations of business, 
the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. had been doing 
business for only fourteen years. 
From an original fund of 
$50,000 its assets had grown to 
$3,000,000. The securities in 
which New England Mutual re- 
serves were invested had 
been picked with ultra-con- 
servatism. The company 















MEMBER 


‘WE DO OUR PART 








took the full force of the storm 
without a tremor, and emerged 
from the debacle without a scar. 


Since 1857, five major depres- 
sions have come and gone, each 
one leaving New England 
Mutual richer in experience, 
wiser in administration, and 
stronger financially. Its insur- 
ance in force today exceeds one 
billion, two hundred million dol- 
lars. Dividends voted for the year 
1933 amount to $11,350,000. 

In the 90 years of its steward- 
ship, for every dollar received 
from policyholders the company 
has returned to them or their 
beneficiaries — or now holds as 
assets to be returned in accord- 
ance with the provisions of exist- 
ing policies—$1.13. And in 
addition it has furnished the 
strongest insurance protection, 
under the most liberal non- 
forfeitable conditions. 

Why not join this great mutual 
group for security of principal 
and sound insurance protection? 

New England Mutual repre- 
sentatives in every section of the 
country are equipped to 
give you complete and ex- 
pert insurance assistance. 


Write for our booklet, “Seven Depressions—Seven Steps Upward” 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company °° 


BOSTON 


CHARTERED IN 1835 


Georce Wiitarp Situ, President 
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cos from a fashionable harness and Jeath- 
er-goods business. He bought the third 
automobile ever imported into Britain, 
built up a private collection of pipes sec- 
ond only to that in the British Museum. 
After the turn of the century when the 
harness business dwindled, his shop be- 
came “Dunhill Motorities,” selling linen 
dusters, leather breeches, goggles, veils 
and gauntlets to motor-minded lords & 
ladies. In 1905, he sold out his Dunhill 
Motorities with its slogan of “Everything 
But the Car” to concentrate on his hobby 
of tobacco blending. 

When he opened up as a tobacconist on 
Duke Street a few years later, his tobacco 
was all right but his pipes were not. So he 
sent to the Italian Alps for briar roots 
and began to make his own. Young Brit- 
ish officers took them to war by the thou- 
sands. Before long the Dunhill pipe with 
its round white spot on the stem was 
thoroughly internationalized. On 
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amazing bit of word-of-mouth advertising 
Alfred Dunhill began to build a world- 
wide pipe business. Today there are Dun- 
hill agencies in 57 lands from Trinidad to 
Zanzibar. There is a Dunhill pipe factory 
in London, a cigar factory in Glasgow, a 
Dunhill shop in Paris, a Dunhill shop in 
Manhattan, which was backed by another 
but not so exclusive tobacconist, David 
A. Schulte, who is now a majority stock- 
holder in Dunhill International, a U. S. 
holding company controlling all sub- 
sidiaries (except the British in which it 
owns a 40% interest). Last week the 
Manhattan shop became a _ full-tledged 
store. 

The new three-story Dunhill’s on the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and soth Street 
in Rockefeller Center’s British Empire 
Building will handle all traditional Dun- 
hill gadgets and in addition, bars, drink- 
ing outfits, wines & liquors, antique silver, 
women’s sportswear, women’s pipes. Fea- 
tures: the world’s largest air-conditioned 
humidor holding 4,000,000 cigars and 
vaults for customers’ private cigar stocks; 
a glass-enclosed blending room where a 
professional woman blender will manufac- 
ture special cigarets and tobaccos to order; 
a bullet-proof cash room. 

Old Alfred Dunhill retired in 1925 and 
the Schulte interests became the domi- 
nant voice in the $7,500,000 annual Dun- 
hill business. Active head of the Dunhill 
organization today is Arnold Lawrence 
Ogden, a genial, heavy-set, florid man of 
57 who looks a little like Warren Gamaliel 
Harding. Educated in Europe, he got his 
start in Brentano’s (books). became gen- 
eral manager of Bloomingdale Bros. (Man- 


One of a series, “This Is the Associated System.” 


An Industrial Drama 


WITH A 


MILLION ACTORS 


Stories telling how great industries like utilities, 
motors, railroads met the depression are more 
than statements written by accountants. They are 
dramas of human relationships. How the Associ- 
ated System coped with the depression also 


makes a dramatic story. It involves — 


15,000 Employees — 1,417,000 Customers 


250,000 Investors 


It was their cooperation that made possible the 
successful $47,000,000 refinancing of 1932. In- 
vestors are now cooperating in the Plan of Re- 
arrangement of Capitalization of Associated Gas 
and Electric Company, whose purpose is to 
strengthen its position. Successful completion of 
this Plan is another step towards keeping the 
System intact, protecting the jobs of employees, 
the service of customers, and the investments of 


security holders. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & 
ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
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hattan department store), jumped int 
real estate, made fountain pens and finally 
joined David Schulte in 1921. Founder 
Alfred Dunhill’s three sons are still in the 
business and his brother Herbert is manag. 
ing director of the European organization, 
Son Vernon is manager of the pipe fac. 
tory; Son Alfred Henry is manager of 
the London shops. Son John, as manager 
of the Paris shop, was the Dunhill who 
first launched into the specialty trade. 
In Manhattan last week to assist at the 
opening of the new store, John Dunhill 
was asked the whereabouts of his founding 
father. Said he: “The last I heard of him 
he was building a yacht.” 
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Curtailed Rubber? 

Most U. S. citizens think of the Dutch 
in terms of a bonneted little creature who 
is the scourge of dirt. The rest of the 
world—particularly the British—think of 
the Dutch in terms of stubbornness. It 
was the stubborn Dutch East Indian rub- 
ber planters who knocked Britain’s Stey- 
enson plan of rubber control into a hat 
so cocked that all rubber planters have 
been prostrate ever since. The harder 
the British bore down on production the 
faster the Dutchmen planted. But if the 
Dutch are stubborn the British are dogged 
and together they produce 95% of the 
world’s rubber. 

For months the British have been ne- 
gotiating slowly and with great secrecy a 
production curtailment program. By last 
week, London understood, the delegates 
had agreed in principle on a program 
for 1934 calling for 500,000 tons of cul- 
tivated rubber—so% of the potential 
production and 200,000 tons below the 
ten year average. Aside from the Dutch- 
men, production of native rubber, an un- 
controllable and widely varying factor, 
has been one of the chief obstacles of a 
rubber-tight agreement. But the times 
are in joint: it is estimated rubber con- 
sumption in 1933 will exceed production 
for the first time in five years. This week 
all good Dutch planters will emerge from 
the jungle to ponder their delegates 
schemes in Batavia. 

>— 
GM’s Knees 

Last week President Alfred Pritchard 
Sloan Jr. took the lead in his industry by 
announcing that prices of General Motors’ 
entire 1934 line would be upped from 10% 
to 15% because of rising costs of labor 
and materials under the NRA automobile 
code. Of equal interest to motorists was 
his announcement that all GM’s new mod- 
els would feature independent front wheel 
suspension, which has been used sparingly 
in Europe for several years. Said Motor 
man Sloan: ; 

“The simplest way to explain it 1s to 
say that we have put knees on our auto- 
mobiles. Each front wheel will be attached 
individually to the chassis by its own so! 
spring. When it encounters a bump OF 4 
hole, it will rise or fall independently, as 
vour leg is lifted or straightened by 1s 
knee without affecting your other leg o 
the equilibrium of your body. The result 
will be that the wheel, not the passenger, 
will get the jar.” 

Detroit was sure last week that other 
makers, notably Ford, were secretly fid- 
dling with their own knees. 
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finally R 
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in the F 

ranag- | New Play in Manhattan 

ation. § Roberta (adapted by Otto Harbach 

€ fac- f from Alice Duer Miller’s Gowns by 

zer of § Roberta, score by Jerome Kern; Max 

anager # Gordon, producer) is another gallant try 

1 who § at making a handsome, funny and affecting 

trade. pay with n.usic and dancing, girls and 

at the f dresses. Plot: a U. S. college boy loses 

unhill'} his girl because she thinks he is “small- 

inding | town.” To forget her, he visits his Aunt 

of him | \innie (Fay Templeton) who is Roberta, 
a famed Paris dressmaker. Planning to 
will her establishment to her assistant, a 
ometime Russian princess (Tamara), Aunt 

Dutch Minnie dies without signing the will, thus 

e who § ‘orcing her nephew-heir to turn dress- 

of te maker. The princess and the college boy 

ink of 

ss. It 

n rub- 
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times White Studio 

r con Roserti & TEMPLETON 

ae The customer wriggles while Aunt Minnie 

e from SEngS. 

legates J to into partnership, fall reticently in love. 
The boy’s old girl reappears, takes her 
young man back. 

This exposition has taken a slow hour 
itchard Jd not a chorus girl has yet been seen. 
stry by a Templeton, a turtle-like little old 
Motors’ 7) lady, has sung one charming song 
mer vith the pinched remains of a fine alto 
F Jabor § ‘es and then died. Composer Jerome 
vache Kem has supplied half a dozen excellent 
ts was | Wes. Appearing as a customer of Aunt 
w mod- Minnie, Lyda Roberti has got her usual 
t wheel wmedy out of wriggling her stomach to 
aringly § WW that she is a dangerous woman and 
Motor @ “MS her arms to show that she is a 
i wmboy. Finally novelty appears. 

t is to tis a mannequin show with a band, 
r auto: By, trlsand dresses. An extraordinary chorus 
tached § Me in the exotic style of Rockefeller 
yn soft ‘ter Music Hall is done by girls in 
1p or 3 | tel - spangled, long - trained dresses. 
ntly, as Alga twitch, writhe. The result is 

y its ve. 

A a Good sets by Designer Clark Robinson 
» vent tdlude barroom walled solid with 
cnet ‘sttles, and a Russian cafe. 

,b0od songs: “Let's Begin,” “Alpha, 
t other @ 2% Pi,” “I'll be Hard to Handle.” 
tly fid- spcal line: “I wish I were in Russia. 
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WINTER STARTING TROUBLES 







. » just as 


ADMIRAL BYRD 
will in the Antarctic. . 


This scene is typical of the extreme 
cold weather conditions under which 
Admiral Byrd will eliminate trouble- 
some cold weather starting of his mo- 
torized equipment with 


SHALER-RISLONE 


SHALER 


WITHOU RISLONE..Oil Congealed 


- - « Battery Run Down. . . Car Useless 


WIT SHALER 


RISLONE.. Oil Fluid..Increased 
Cranking Speed... Quick Starting... 
Summer Driving Ease 








A SCIENTIFIC OIL ALLOY THAT KEEPS ALL OILS 
FREE-FLOWING AT SUB-ZERO TEMPERATURES 


a the vital necessity of quick, 
easy starting and positive lubrication 
under severe cold weather conditions, Ad- 
miral Byrd will use SHALER-RISLONE in 
the motorized equipment of the Byrd Antarc- 
tic Expedition II. This remarkable oil alloy 
. . added to regular oil . . prevents all oils 
from congealing even at sub-zero tempera- 
tures. . . Assures fast cranking speed for 
quick starting, and free-flowing oil for instant 
lubrication in all parts of the motor. 


For many years SHALER-RISLONE has 
been used and recommended by prominent 
car manufacturers, bus line operators and 
fleet owners. Because ordinary oils congeal 
quickly in cold weather, tight fitting bear- 
ings and parts become literally “stuck” to 
one another. This extra resistance, added to 
the already tremendous drain on batteries 
due to the many electrical accessories in the 
modern car, is more than any battery can 
stand... . The starter fails to spin the e+ 
gine . . the motor is stalled . . useless. ‘Sy 


keeping the oil free-flowing through the 
use of SHALER-RISLONE, batteries will 
not go dead. 


And now SHALER-RISLONE is avail- 
able to every car owner at all Automotive 
Electrical Association service stations, ° 
good garages and repair shops. Save your 
battery’s life . . banish your winter start- 
ing troubles forever by adding SHALER- 
RISLONE to the oil in your crankcase. 


Write for Free Book on “Proper Lubrication” 


THE SHALER COMPANY 


Milwaukee and Waupun, Wisconsin 
Makers of the Famous“Hot Patch” Tube Repairs 


SHALER 
RISLONE 
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TO KEEP COSTS 


USE AN 


I, TOOK more than the wave of a magic wand 
to transform this General Grant cigar box. 
Mr. L. F. 


Hempstead, New York, despaired of ever 


Corwith, owner of this house in 


making it attractive, liveal’g. But a trained 
eye saw its possibilities, ana Architect Law- 
rence C. Licht set to work, produced this 
{| Now when 
prices of materials are still low is the time to 
remodel or build. Keep your total costs low 
by using the services of an architect. The mis- 


seemingly miraculous change. 


er eT 


November 27, 1933 


Can these two pictures be of the same house? 


They are... thanks to the architect. 


DOWN AND APPEARANCE UP 


ARCHITECT 


takes he will help you avoid will more than pay 
his modest fee. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 


FORUM 


Tae ArcurrecruraL Forum is publishing these advertisements in the interests 


of 


America’s trained architects. For forty-one years THe ArcurrecturAL Forum 
has been serving architects. And architects have shown their appreciation. For 
many years every survey has shown it the first choice magazine of leading archi- 
tects. Now, it is also winning enthusiastic readers among top flight building men 


other than architects through its special new section, BuiLDING MONEY. 
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Churchill’s Churchill 

MarteoroucH: His Lire & Trmes— 
Winston S. Churchill—Scribner (2 vol.: 
$6). 

When English statesmen retire they 
often retire into their studies to taper off 
an active career by writing their memoirs 
or refurbishing their rusty classics. Win- 
ston Leonard Spencer Churchill, perennial 
bad boy of English politics, who, though 
not yet retired, has already written nu- 
merous memoirs, now emerges from his 
study brandishing the first two volumes of 
alife of his great ancestor, John Churchill, 
original Duke of Marlborough. Churchills 
will applaud this sturdily belligerent de- 
fense of a family name they consider much 
maligned. Historians may be amused at 
Biographer Winston’s irrepressibly stout 
language (he is a past master in the vio- 
lent use of rubberstamp phrases) and 
defiant bias. U. S. readers will find Marl- 
borough entertainingly Tory reading, will 
look forward to the volumes still to come. 

Author Churchill (Marlborough’s great- 
great - great - great - great-great - grandson) 
leaves no one long in doubt that his sym- 
pathies and family loyalty are alike en- 
gaged: he is proud to be the Duke of 
Marlborough’s partisan. His introduction 
to his hero is like a flung gauntlet: “He 
commanded the armies of Europe against 
France for ten campaigns. He fought 
four great battles and many important ac- 
lions. . . . He never fought a battle that 
he did not win, nor besieged a fortress 
that he did not take. . . . He quitted war 
invincible: and no sooner was his guiding 
hand withdrawn than disaster overtook 
the armies he had led. Successive genera- 
tions have not ceased to name him with 





By permission of Earl Spencer 


First DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 
One jump netted him £5,000. 


Hannibal and Caesar... . Every taunt, 
owever bitter; every tale, however petty; 
every charge, however shameful, for which 
the incidents of a long career could afford 
4 pretext, has been leveled against him.” 
The Duke of Marlborough was born 
‘1650) John Churchill, but his lines were 





cast in potent places. As a penurious but 
presentable gentleman at Charles II's 
court he found favor with the Duchess of 
Cleveland, one of the King’s own. Once, 
nearly caught in the act by his royal rival, 
Churchill jumped featly out of the Duch- 
ess’s bedroom window. “Delighted with 
his daring and address, she presented him 
with £5,000.” Biographer Churchill ad- 
mits his ancestor took the cash but weighs 
carefully the often-repeated rumor that 
canny John, instead of blowing in these 
sinful wages, salted them away as the first 
deposit toward his future fortune. When 
he met. the beauteous Sarah Jennings, al- 
though neither of them had enough money, 
John snapped his fingers at prudence and 
married her. A character in her own right, 
who long survived her conqueror husband, 
Sarah was a devoted wife but no doormat. 
Once she took the annoying last word by 
cutting off her hair; to her chagrin John 
apparently never noticed it, but later she 
discovered her shorn locks laid away with 
his carefully guarded treasures. 

Churchill served in the army under five 
reigns (Charles II, James II, William 
& Mary, William III, Anne). He was a 
colonel at 24, but 52 before he com- 
manded a large army. After a brief ap- 
prenticeship under the French Marshal 
Turenne, he made a reputation as a putter- 
down of rebellions—Monmouth’s English 
yokels, the Irish kerns and galloglasses. 
When William III died, at 52, the stage 
was set for Marlborough’s European cam- 
paigns, those “ten years of unbroken vic- 
tory” which Author Churchill will relate 
in further installments. 

The Author’s numerous critics have 
never accused him of shilly-shallying or 
of refraining from speaking his mind. 
Even such a scholarly work as this cannot 
hamper his characteristic style: “During 
the whole of his life Louis XIV was the 
curse and pest of Europe. No worse enemy 
of human freedom has ever appeared in 
the trappings of polite civilization.” By 
his own enemies called a jingo, a hide- 
bound Tory, moonfaced Winston Churchill 
has always pined for action. .For a poli- 
tician he has seen plenty though he has 
never headed his party in power or out. 
As commander of the 6th Royal Scots 
Fusiliers in France in 1916, Descendant 
Churchill took a soldier's interest in war 
strategy. His books on the War (The 
World Crisis, The Eastern Front), written 
in galloping style, give a clearer picture 
of the fighting, especially of the War in 
the East, than most of the defensive 
memoirs of retired Generals. 

Fortnight ago James Roosevelt, back 
from his European holiday (Time, Oct. 
9g), brought his father in the White House 
an autographed copy of Marlborough, a 
present from Author Churchill. 


a ° 


Malachi Mulligan 


SELECTED Porms—Oliver St. 
Gogarty—Jacmillan ($2). 

“Stately, plump Buck Mulligan came 
from the stairhead, bearing a bowl of 
lather on which a mirror and a razor lay 
crossed. A_ yellow dressing gown, un- 
girdled, was sustained gently behind him 





John 


by the mild morning air.” Every reader of 
James Joyce’s famed Ulysses* will recog- 
nize this opening passage. But many 
Ulysses readers are not aware that 
Malachi (“Buck”) Mulligan represents a 
real person, with other claims to fame be- 
sides being a minor character in Joyce’s 
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OLIVER ST. JoHN GOGARTY 
His wildest wit is for insiders. 


Dublin epic. Renowned as “the wildest 
wit in Ireland,” a doctor, a Senator, an air 
pilot, Oliver St. John Gogarty is also no 
mean versifier, occasionally no mean poet. 
His version of the old tale of Leda 
(originally printed in the Aflantic 
Monthly) is very Irish. One stanza: 
Of the tales that daughters 
Tell their poor old mothers, 
Which by all accounts are 
Often very odd; 
Leda’s was a story 
Stranger than all others. 
What was there to say but: 
Glory be to God? 
To love and its attendant foibles 
Gogarty’s lighter vein is apt: 
Only the Lion and the Cock, 
As Galen says, withstand Love’s shock. 
So, Dearest, do not think me rude 
If I yield now to lassitude, 
But sympathise with me. I know 
You would not have me roar, or crow. 
When he can manage to subdue his wit 
something simpler and better emerges: 
I gaze and gaze when I behold 
The meadows springing green and gold. 
I gaze until my mind is naught 
But wonderful and wordless thought! 
Till, suddenly, surpassing wit, 
Spontaneous meadows spring in it; 
And I am but a glass between 
Un-walked in meadows, gold and green. 
The Author’s most famed productions 
have never met the public eye, are fitter 
for private ears. Prolific parent of a 
Rabelaisian brood of limericks, bons mots, 
parodies, a troop of outrageous, robustious 
characters of fancy, Oliver St. John 
Gogarty is a doctor by trade (throat spe- 


*Long banned from the U. S. on the grounds 
of obscenity, Ulysses is now being read by Fed- 
eral Judge John M. Woolsey to decide whether 
it shall be permitted legal entry. 


Poet 
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WHAT WOMAN | 
ENJOYS 
GEARSHIFTING? 


TIRESOME, UNNECESSARY LABOR 


@ The many letters we are 
getting from women owners 
of the new Self-Shifting Reo 
are particularly pleasing. 


They make us realize more 
than ever that we have made * 
a real contribution to safety 
and convenience in driving. 


The car without a gearshift lever is so 
easily handled, compared with other cars, 
that there is genuine enjoyment and re- 
laxation in driving that formerly entailed 
much irritation and fatigue. 


Owners tell us they never appreciated the 
amount of work involved in gearshifting 
until they abandoned the gearshift lever 
and drove the new Ieo Self-Shifter. 


Who enjoys gearshifting, anyhow? Man or 
woman, who wouldn’t prefer a car in which 
this task is taken over by a silent and fool- 
proof mechanism that operates automati- 
cally? Think of the hundreds of tiring 
motions it would save you on every drive! 


REO SELF-SHIFTER owners enjoy liter- 
ally dozens of other vital advantages, as 
any one of them will tell you in most 
enthusiastic terms. Why not take a drive 
yourself? I have asked all Reo dealers to 
demonstrate this revolutionary invention 
as widely as possible and they are doing 
this gladly and without the slightest 
obligation. 


Our standard passenger car prices are 


as low as $795 at DP : 


factory, plus tax. 
President, Reo Motor Car Co. 


now 


WRITE today for copy of our interesting book- 
let, PROOF, containing enthusiastic comments 
of owners, Also detailed explanation of Self- 
Shifter Operation. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


LANSING e TORONTO 


| cialist). 





TIME 


Now an Irish Senator, he was a 
| faced enemy of the Republicans, once 
aced a firing squad but escaped by swim- 
oe the Liffey. In gratitude he presented 
the river with a brace of swans. A mighty 
tosspot in his youth, he made a pilgrim- 
age to the top of Featherbed Mountain to 
restore the snakes to Ireland. When he 
and Joyce shared a Martello tower near 
Dublin (Ulysses’ opening scene), they 
protested to the British Admiralty about 
a warship that interfered with their view, 
had the ship removed. 

Now middle-aged, married (with a 
daughter, two sons), well-to-do (he owns 
a town house, an island and a Norman 
castle), with an admired position, with 
such intimates as William Butler Yeats, 
AE (George Russell), James Stephens, 
Dr. Gogarty lives sparklingly in Dublin. 
Once fond of driving his Mercedes at 
breakneck speeds along Irish lanes, he 
has now taken to the air. Says he: “It’s 
the only excitement left the middle-aged 
man except the divorce courts and it’s 
far more respectable.” On his latest visit 
to Manhattan (last winter) he gave re- 
porters a lively half-hour, said something 
new about Manhattan’s skyline: “Keys- 
erling says you have not mastered na- 
ture, but I think you’ve made the Rocky 
Mountains jealous.” 


oe 


China Tea Race 


Tue Birp or Dawntinc—John Mase- 
field—Macmillan ($2.50). 

John Masefield, Poet Laureate of Eng- 
land, has developed into such a gently 
archaic poet that readers of his laureations 
are apt to forget his hard, sea-faring 
youth. But Masefield himself has not for- 
gotten; ships have always been his lights- 
o’-love, and in The Bird of Dawning he 
returns to them with his old youthful 
fervor. This tale of clipper ships of the 
China sea trade, just before the days when 
steam swept sail from the would 
make a young man’s reputation, should 
shore up old Poet Masefield’s against the 
seeping criticisms of sentimental medioc- 
rity. 

The skipper of the Blackgauntlet had 
never won the long race home from China 
to London, the coveted prize of the China 
tea fleet, though he had come as near as 
nothing to it; this voyage he swore he 
would do it. And he was going strong, 
with good winds, when one foggy night a 
steamer rammed him. Only one boatload 
got away before the Blackgauntlet sank. 
Nearest port was at Fayal in the Azores, 
700 miles away; Officer Trewsbury thought 
they had a fair chance of making it till 
he discovered how much of their boat’s 
stores were ruined or missing. Then there 
was nothing for it but to keep going as 
long as they could. Luckily in a few days 
they sighted one of their rival clippers, 
The Bird of Dawning, hove to and de- 
serted. The skipper had gone crazy, faked 
a hopeless leak and frightened his crew 
into the boats. Short-handed as_ they 
were, the boat’s crew of the Blackgauntlet 
turned to and sailed her home, not know- 
ing till they reached mid-Channel whether 
they were still in the race or not. When 
the Channel fog lifted under a driving 
breeze they found they still had a chance. 
They cracked home lucky winners, luckier 
still to be alive. 


seas, 
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Day Before Yesterday 

Over Here (1914-1918), Vol. V of Op 
Times—Mark Sullivan—Scribner ($3. 

Journalist Mark Sullivan is cate} ing > 
as a contemporary historian. His history 
of Our Times (1900-25) began appear- 
ing in 1926, has now reached 1918. This 
fifth volume, as full as the others of 
forgotten details for which historians wil] 
be grateful and plain readers too, shows 
the U. S. in its swiftest recent years, 
1914-18. 

U. S. citizens who might be pardoned 
for never quite gathering who was fighting 
whom, will welcome Author Sullivan’s in- 
troductory table of Declarations of War, 
which makes it clear, for instance, that 
whereas Siam fought both Germany and 
Austria but not Turkey, Guatemala fought 
only Germany. Besides numerous car- 
toons, war maps, newspaper headlines, 
Compiler Sullivan has exhumed many a 
curious highlight from the museumed files. 
Some of them: versions (bowdlerized) of 
the bawdy war song, “Mademoiselle from 
Armentiéres”’ ‘gasless Sunday,” when 
every patriot did his bit by parking his 
car in the garage for the day; the late 
Theodore Roosevelt’s furious attempts to 
get permission from the Government to 
raise a division and take it to France; the 
exclusive cable announcing the “false 
armistice” sent by President Roy Howard 
of the United Press (Time. Nov. 20); 
the tragic decline of Woodrow Wilson 
from world hero to ex-President. 


Ss 


Murders of the Month 
THe CASE OF COLONEL 
E. C. R. Lorac—Macaulay ($2). The 
Colonel, a “womanizer,” is dead after 
tea with a redhead. Pearls, a bastard and 

a decomposed cat hang the miscreant. 

Tue ScarLET Mess—ENGER—Henry Holt 
—Crime Club ($2). Murder by knife. ex- 
tortion by letter, intimidation by tonga 
bean bring Inspector Silver and Friend 
Collinson in & out of another mystery. 

THe Man TuHey Covutpn’t Hanc— 
Oliver Martyn— Morrow ($2). Two 
corpses for Superintendent Marsden, who 
cannot read Bell’s Visible Speech, suspects 
his best friend, catches the murderer bash- 
ing in a water carafe. 

Brack HawtTHorn — John Stephen 
Strange—Crime Club ($2). New England 
inter-family murder centres in a tangible 
curse which is carefully kept in a vase on 
the mantel. The trail of an incendiary un- 
veils the clues. 

Murper Moon—Henry Leyford- 
Macaulay ($2). Wild, romantic doings on 
the French Riviera result in two moonlit 
corpses and the unmasking of “La Femme 
du Mort.” 

THE SIAMESE 


MARCHAND— 


Twin Mystery—Ellery 
Queen—Stokes ($2). Ona mountain top, 
hemmed in by forest fire, Father & Son 
Queen find their host of a night murdered 
No suspect can escape; but two false ac- 
cusations and another death occur before 
the Queens descend the mountain trium- 
phant. ; 
Scottanp Yarp Can Warr!—David 
Frome—Farrar & Rinehart ($2). Plunged 
anew into a decade-old Inspector 
Lord spots his criminals one by one, wf 
covers the £60,000 loot, aided by the 
blunderings of a very young lawyer. 
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RADIATOR” 


GLYCERINE | 


THE SAFE ANTI- FREEZE 


NOTHING 10 DO 


@ Why worry with an anti-freeze 
that has to be watched and checked 
upon?... that evaporates and fades 
away on you?... Why bother with 
filling, refilling and then refilling 
again? Get G. P. A. Radiator Glyc- 
erine. Fill up once and forget it. 
Nothing more to do until time to 
drain it out next spring. One filling 
lasts all winter. It won’t evaporate. 

G. P. A. is economical — because 
no refillings are required, because 
the first cost is the last cost. It’s 


The 22c4G.P.A. 


* Won’t evaporate 


NEXT MAY! 


doubly economical now;; prices re- 
duced last year, reduced again 
this year— when everything else 
is going up! 

Read the advantages of G. P. A. 
that are displayed below. Remem- 
ber, too, that G. P. A. has no un- 
pleasant odors, that it won’t injure 
Duco...Why accept anything less 
when the best.is so low-priced. 
FILL NOW! 

Glycerine Producers’ Association, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


* Does not cause leakage 
* Will not clog or gum 


* Stops radiator rusting %* Prices AGAIN reduced 


x 1933’s BIGGEST ANTI-FREEZE BARGAIN! 





RIDE "EM COWBOY! It sure takes healthy 
nerves to stay on board a fighting 
bronk! ‘‘Camels are my smoke,’ says 
Eddie Woods, cowboy champion. 
“They never jangle my nerves.” 


“I’M DEVOTED TO 
riding. Even if 


; ’ I am not in the 

ww j fe Uw championship 

y i a class I need 

We, 4 = ‘ healthy nerves. 

> a A ; , And Camels 

to 5 are the mildest 
9ST: s cigarette I 

™ know!” 


EDDIE Woops, twice all-round cowboy 
champion at the famous Calgary Stampede, 
**top hand’’ of the cowboy world, says: 

**Ten seconds on the back of an outlaw 
horse is about the hardest punishment for 
a man’s nerves that anybody can imagine. 
To have nerves that can take it, I smoke 
only Camels. I’ve tried them all, but Camels 
are my smoke! They have a natural mild- 
ness that appeals to me, and I like their 
taste better. Most important of all, Camels 
do not jangle my nerves, even when I light 
up one Camel after another.’’ 


xt 5 xt 
If you are nervous...inclined to “fly off the IT 1S MORE FUN TO KNOW 


handle’... change to Camels. Your own Camels are made from finer, 
nerves and taste will confirm the fact that MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos 
this milder cigarette, made from costlier than any other popular brand. 


tobaccos, is better for steady smoking. MATCHLESS 


BLEND 


CAMELS COSTLIER TOBACCO 


Copyright, 1938, 
R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company 
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